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CALLISTHENES AND ALEXANDER. 


The execution of Callisthenes by Alexander has had more 
effect on our tradition about the Macedonian conqueror than 
perhaps any other single episode. Alexander might kill as 
many of his stepmother’s relations as he chose; he might murder 
his father’s staunch general Parmenion, or Clitus who had saved 
his life at Granicus; he might even mutilate and torture Bessus, 
the Persian regicide; exterminate the Lyncestian princely line, 
and remove a dangerous rival from the scene in his cousin 
Amyntas, whose throne Philip had usurped. There would be no 
Macedonian or Persian writer able or willing to make an effec- 
tive protest. But the Peripatetic school could not be expected 
to sit idly by when the nephew of Aristotle fell a victim to the 
royal displeasure. Had Alexander lived longer he might have 
found some way to silence this hostile tradition through intimi- 
dation or diplomacy ; for Alexander was sensitive to Greek public 
opinion and intelligent in dealing with it. His own death, how- 
ever, and the turbulent times that ensued unleashed a war of 
propaganda with Cassander courting Peripatetic support, while 
Olympias and the friends of a united empire encouraged an 
idealized treatment of Alexander. Two extreme types emerged, 


* The effect of Callisthenes’ death on the Peripatetic school is clearly 
indicated by the following statement in Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations 
(III, 21; see Felix Jacoby, F. Gr. H., II B [Berlin, 1929], 124, T 19b) : 

Theophrastus, bewailing the death of his comrade Callisthenes . 
says Callisthenes fell in with a very powerful and fortunate man, 
but one who did not understand how to use his good fortune. 


One product of this controversy was the mendacious account of Alex- 
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Alexander the Tyrant and Alexander the Civilizer; and both are 
still with us. Neither can be dismissed out of hand, but they 
do have in common the fact that each is a judgment after the 
event on Alexander the Conqueror, and that each suffers from 
oversimplification. It is here that Callisthenes is peculiarly im- 
portant. He belongs to the earlier period, when Alexander was 
feeling his way; and more than anyone else he represents Alex- 
ander’s own attempts to win the approval of the Greeks in the 
period before his military supremacy was assured. The rift 
between him and Alexander gives us a glimpse of a new royal 
policy in the making. Consequently the relations between the 
two men have broader implications than a mere clash of per- 
sonalities. They can be understood, however, only by careful 
consideration of Callisthenes’ early life and background. 

When Alexander left for Asia in 334 B. C., Callisthenes’ repu- 
tation was already established. This is the kernel of fact in the 
pompous remark attributed to Callisthenes, that he had gone 
along to make Alexander’s reputation, not his own.” Callisthenes 
owed his education and literary interests as well as his connec- 
tions with the Macedonian house to his kinsman, Aristotle.* Of 
his earlier life we know little, except that he was born in Olyn- 
thus; * but there is every reason to believe he was already under 
Aristotle’s care when that philosopher left Athens for Assos in 
348 or 347 at the invitation of Hermias, the ruler of Atarneus.® 
It would be hard to find an environment more instructive for 
the young scholar. He would have been dull indeed had his 
imagination not been stirred by a sojourn so near ancient Troy, 


ander’s death by means of a poison prepared by Aristotle at the instance 
of Antipater, and so deadly that it had to be transported in a horse’s 
hoof! Cf. Diodorus Siculus, XVII, 118; Curtius Rufus, X, 10, 14-17; 
Justin, XII, 15; Plutarch, Alex., 77; Arrian, Anab., VII, 27. 

*See Arrian, Anab., IV, 10, 2. 

* See Suidas, s.v. Kaddtodévovs Anuorivov. Plutarch says Callisthenes 
was related to Aristotle through his mother, Hero (Alewx., 55). Cf. 
Jacoby, F. Gr. H., II D (Berlin, 1930), p. 411; also see his “ Kal- 
listhenes,” No. 2, in R.-H., X, col. 1675. 

¢ Suidas, loc. cit. 

'Cf. F. M. Cornford in C.A.H., VI (1927), p. 334, and D. E. W. 
Wormell, “ The Literary Tradition concerning Hermias of Atarneus,” in 
Yale Class. Stud., 1935, p. 58. Cornford begins Aristotle’s visit to Assos 
after Plato’s death in 347; Wormell puts it in 348. 
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and it is not surprising that Callisthenes became distinguished 
as a student of Homer. But Assos had more to offer. The 
genuineness of Plato’s Sixth Letter has been triumphantly vindi- 
cated,® and we now know that two of Plato’s pupils there, Erastus 
and Coriscus, were attempting to put their master’s political 
ideas into practice.’ Xenocrates, the future head of the Academy, 
had also gone to Assos with Aristotle, apparently disgusted, like 
the Stagirite, with the choice of Speusippus as successor to 
Plato.2 Hermias, himself, was a useful man to know. He had 
probably studied at the Academy,° and was certainly a friend of 
learning. He also had a close connection with Philip of Macedon, 
and represented Macedonian interests in northwest Asia Minor 
during the period when Artaxerxes was busy reconquering 
Egypt.1° Theopompus, jealous of Hermias’ confidential stand- 
ing with the Macedonian court, wrote a scandalous letter to 
Philip attacking the character of his rival.** After three years 
at Assos Aristotle left to teach for a brief interval in Mitylene 
on the island of Lesbos, and from there he was brought by 
Philip to tutor Alexander in 343, when Alexander would have 
been thirteen years old.1?, In Macedonia Callisthenes would 


®*See Wormell, op. cit., p. 59. 

™Ibid. Plato’s letter was addressed to Hermias, Erastus, and Coriscus. 
He urges them to read his letter together at frequent intervals and to 
treat it as their “covenant and binding law ’”’—as Wormell translates 
cuvOnkn Kal vomos Kiptos. 

® See Cornford, op. cit., p. 334. Wormell believes Callisthenes also met 
Theophrastus at Assos (op. cit., p. 75). Theophrastus is called a “ com- 
panion ” of his by Cicero (Tusc., III, 21). 

® Wormell, op. cit., p. 59, discusses the evidence, which consists of 
Plato’s remark that he had not yet met Hermias (Hpist. VI, 322e) and 
of Strabo’s statement that Hermias was Plato’s student (XIII, 1, 57). 
Wormell favors the view that Hermias visited the Academy during 
Plato’s absence. 

1° See Wormell, op. cit., p. 58. 

11 All that is certain is that Theopompus wrote it before the death of 
Philip, in 336. Jacoby had already suggested that it might have been 
written while Hermias still lived (F. Gr. H., II B, 115, F 250 for the 
text; II D, p. 390 for the commentary). Wormell has a convincing argu- 
ment explaining Theopompus’ hatred of Hermias in terms of local Chian 
politics (op. cit., pp. 67-71), and he comes to the conclusion that the 
letter must have been writter between 343 and 341. 

12 See Cornford in C. A. H., VI, p. 334; Wormell, op. cit., p. 75. 
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probably have come to know the young Alexander as a fellow 
student,'* though it is probable that he was somewhat Alex- 
ander’s senior. 

It was during this period, perhaps in 341, that Aristotle and 
Callisthenes were shocked to hear of the arrest and execution 
of Hermias of Atarneus by King Artaxerxes, assisted by the 
treachery of Hermias’ guest friend, the notorious Mentor of 
Rhodes.** D. E. W. Wormell, building on the work of Jaeger 
and Wilamowitz, has come very near proving that Aristotle held 
a memorial service for Hermias, and that Callisthenes’ encomium 
of Hermias was written for that occasion.** He also shows how 
Callisthenes’ encomium incidentally refuted the calumnies of 
Theopompus.?® So far as we know, this was Callisthenes’ first 


literary effort. 

It was also Aristotle who directed Callisthenes’ interests to- 
wards history, or rather antiquarianism. A Delphic decree 
(Syll.°, 275) to be dated somewhere between 334 and 331 B.C. 
gives directions for setting up a register of the winners in the 
Pythian Games, and also orders honors to be given Aristotle 
and Callisthenes, clearly for their work on the list of victors. 


18 This seems likely, but the only ancient author who says definitely 
that Callisthenes and Alexander were fellow students is Justin (XII, 
6, 17), not a very satisfactory source. But it is unlikely that Cal- 
listhenes can ever have been Alexander’s teacher, as some ancient writers 
suggest (e.g. [Dio Chrys.], Or. LXIV, 20; II, 153, 22, v. Arnim, found 
in F. Gr. H., II B, 124, T lla; and Seneca, Suas., I, 5 found ibid., T 13). 
Probably this is to be explained as part of the anti-Alexander propa- 
ganda. It would be even worse for him to have murdered his teacher 
than his fellow student. 

14See Wormell, op. cit., p. 58 and n. 2. Diodorus Siculus tells us 
(XVI, 52, 5) that Mentor not only deceived Hermias, but that after- 
wards he beguiled Hermias’ subordinates by a Iying message sealed with 
Hermias’ ring. 

15 See Wormell, op. cit., pp. 61; 76f. He rejects Jacoby’s suggestion 
that the encomium was written in answer to Demosthenes (F. Gr. H., 
II D, p. 416). Demosthenes, unlike Aristotle and Callisthenes, was 
delighted at the news of Hermias’ fall (Wormell, op. cit., p. 58, where 
Demosthenes, Phil., IV, 31-32 is quoted). Nor did Hermias’ death 
prevent Theopompus from launching another violent attack on his 
memory. Jacoby (see F. Gr. H., II B, 115, F 291 for the text, and 11 D, 
p- 358 for the commentary) dates this in 341, the very year of the 
tragedy. Wormell prefers a later date, ca. 324 (op. cit., p. 67 andn.17). 

16 Wormell, op. cit., p. 77. 
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One of the undisputed facts about Callisthenes is that he did 
write an account of the Phocian (or Sacred) War.*7 Such an 
account would be certain to interest Philip, and may have been 
written with a view to royal patronage, for it was the Phocian 
War that had brought about Philip’s intervention in Greek 
affairs. 

But Callisthenes had also written a general history of a longer 
period. In Diodorus Siculus we read: *8 


Callisthenes the historian began his history . .. with the year 
peace was made between Artaxerxes and the Greeks (i.e. 387/6 
B.C.). He wrote ten books covering a period of thirty years, 
and he ended his work with the seizing of the Temple of Delphi 
by Philomelus the Phocian. 


This history, the Hellenica, made Callisthenes’ reputation, but 
he had also written other treatises before he joined Alexander. 
The number of these, their titles, and the fragments of Callis- 
thenes that should be assigned to each have been differently esti- 
mated by the two editors of the fragments of the Greek his- 
torians, Miiller and Jacoby.’® For our purposes it will be suf- 
ficient to discuss a few of the fragments with a view to charac- 
terizing Callisthenes’ interests in general, without concerning 
ourselves with the provenience of each passage. 

There is a special interest in his references to natural science, 
both because of Callisthenes’ Aristotelian background and be- 
cause of Alexander’s own predilections. We are particularly 
fortunate in having testimony from three different authors for 
Callisthenes’ views on the causes of the annual Nile flood.*° 
This exasperating question had been tormenting the Greeks for 
generations. Even Herodotus presents four different theories on 
the subject, giving his own support to the idea that each year 


17 See Jacoby, F. Gr. H., II B, 124, T 25 from Cicero, Ad Fam., V, 12, 2. 

18 Diodorus Sic., XIV, 117, 8. 

1°The fragments collected by C. Miiller, with a Latin translation, 
added to Diibner’s ed. of Arrian (Paris, 1846), with title Scriptores 
Rerum Alexandri Magni, Callisthenes appearing on pp. 1 ff. of this sup- 
plement. The Alexander historians are found in F. Jacoby’s F. Gr. H., 
II B (Berlin, 1929), with Callisthenes’ fragments on pp. 631 ff., and the 
commentary in II D (Berlin, 1930). Callisthenes is No. 124 in Jacoby. 
*° For the texts see Jacoby, F. Gr. H., II B, 124, F 12a, b, e. 
*1 See Herodotus, II, 20-25; see also W. W. How and J. Wells, A Com- 
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the Etesian winds blow the sun back from the coast, thus drying 
up the sources of the Nile. Then in June the winds shift, per- 
mitting the return of the sun, and allowing the parched upper 
reaches of the Nile once more to flow abundantly. Callisthenes’ 
explanation is much more sophisticated, and illustrates the scien- 
tific advance since Herodotus’ day. Callisthenes holds that the 
flood proceeds from the heavy Ethiopian rains, and he also ex- 
plains this precipitation in terms of moisture-laden clouds forced 
to discharge their cargo upon reaching the Ethiopian moun- 
tains.?? The idea that clouds shed water when forced to rise 
by formidable mountains is a standard one in our period, and 
was used to explain why the southern slopes of the Elburz Moun- 
tains were barren, while the northern slopes were covered with 
lush vegetation.”* 

Callisthenes’ explanation was not the only one current at the 
time, if we are to believe Arrian. For Arrian tells us that 
Alexander’s expedition disproved the view that the Indus River 
was the source of the Nile! ** By a peculiarly malevolent cir- 
cumstance not only was Callisthenes deprived of all credit for 
his excellent deductions about the Nile, but a later expedition 
which proved his general theory was also discredited, and the 
riddle of the Nile had to be solved over again in the nineteenth 
century. It is probable that a Ptolemaic expedition lay behind 
the De inundatione Nili falsely attributed to Aristotle.2> The 
agreement between its results and the well-known views of Callis- 


mentary on Herodotus (2 vols., Oxford, 1912), I, pp. 169f., for an ex- 
cellent discussion of the passage. 

22 See Jacoby, F. Gr. H., II B, 124, F 12a, e. 

23 See Kiessling’s article, “ Hyrkania,” R.-H., IX, col. 455; see also 
Pliny, V. H., XXXI, 43. 

24 Arrian, Anab., VI, 1, 2. 

25 Jacoby argues at some length to show that this work, the De 
inundatione Nili, was not the work of Aristotle, but that it incorporates 
the results of an actual expedition, probably under the Ptolemies (see 
“ Kallisthenes,” No. 2, R.-£., X, cols. 1688-1689). He also points out that 
Callisthenes’ account need not depend on the results of an expedition 
sent by Alexander to explore the Nile, because Callisthenes’ explanation 
was one of those already suggested before Alexander’s day (see F. Gr. H., 
II D, p. 420 init.). Tarn, however, evidently believes Aristotle did write 
the De inundatione Nili, for he says that Alexander probably sent no 
expedition up the Nile because Aristotle already knew the cause of the 
annual inundation (see C. A. H., VI, pp. 378-379). 
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thenes apparently led some blundering rhetorician to concoct 
the story that Callisthenes and Alexander had penetrated the 
Ethiopian Mountains.” This was such a manifest absurdity 
that it led to disbelief both in Callisthenes’ theory and in the 
actual autopsy. 

Seneca has preserved Callisthenes’ account of another natural 
phenomenon, the overwhelming of two Achaean cities by the 
sea.2?7_ This event apparently took place in the year 373/2 B. C., 
and the cities remained thenceforth buried beneath the Gulf of 
Corinth. In commenting on the catastrophe Callisthenes evi- 
dently developed a fairly elaborate theory on the causes of earth- 
quakes. The theory is ingenious, given the premises of fourth 
century science, and it has been compared with Aristotle’s own 
views.*® However, Callisthenes’ attempt to relate this calamity 
to the appearance of a fiery comet, and also his use of the inci- 
dent to justify Homer’s epithet for Poseidon as the “ Earth 
Shaker,” strike us as bizarre; but ancient taste was not offended. 
The philosophical bent of the Greek scientist frequently led 
him to an arbitrary grouping of unrelated data. So far as the 
poets are concerned, especially Homer, there was always a tend- 
ency to explain their statements as embodying scientific truths, 
in a way that suggests the ingenuities of some nineteenth cen- 
tury biblical scholars.”® 

The fragments also reveal Callisthenes as a man of wide anti- 
quarian interests. He takes pride in telling us the name of the 
messenger who warned Agesilaus that Epaminondas was plan- 
ning a surprise attack;*° he discusses the exact size of the 
Spartan regiments at Tegyra;** and he tells us of the mainte- 


26 For this statement see Jacoby, F. Gr. H., II B, 124, F 12a. 

27 Tbid., F 19. 

°8 Jacoby (ibid., II D, p. 422) cites Will (Kallisthenes’ Hellenika 
(diss. Wiirzburg, 1912], pp. 102 ff.) on this subject. The work is not 
accessible to me. 

*° EK. g. Strabo, following Posidonius, gives Callisthenes’ views on the 
overflow of the Nile. He goes on to say that Callisthenes got his 
information from Aristotle, Aristotle from Thrasyaleces of Thasos, 
Thrasyalces from someone else, and that someone from Homer (XVII, 
1,5). All this because Homer refers to the Nile as “ Zeus-sent” (Od., 
IV, 477)! 
8° See F. Gr. H., II B, 124, F 26. 

51 Tbid., F 18. 
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nance voted Aristides’ grand-daughter by the Athenian people.** 
He also explains how a river got its unusual name; ** and that 
the Delphians used a Beta where other Greeks used a Pi.** He 
also passes along a wordy little anecdote about Spartans besieged 
by Arcadians.** Little bits of information of this kind fasci- 
nated Callisthenes. He showed a special interest in omens,*® 
and he is well posted on details about Greek oracles.**7 His use 
of epic poetry to determine the month and day of the Fall of 
Troy °* typifies the attitude of his own time. It does not dis- 
tinguish him as unusually credulous. 

That Callisthenes was pleased with Alexander’s invitation 
may be taken for granted. In one way or another he had been 
cultivating his Macedonian connections for years. But he is 
unlikely to have stood in any great personal awe of Alexander, 
whom he had known as a fellow student at Mieza. Alexander’s 
patronage was valuable, but his personal reputation was still 
overshadowed by that of Philip. Alexander’s successes so far 
had been local, and there was no reason in 334 B.C. why Callis- 
thenes should have any inkling of the great days ahead. Agesi- 
laus, too, had gone out to Asia as a new Agamemnon against a 
new Troy, only to return later to face a Greek revolt instigated 
by Persian gold. Alexander had no surplus in his treasury ; *° 
he had no fleet except that of his lukewarm Greek allies; and 
he was up against a Persian king with capable Greek advisers 
and a purse long enough to buy all the mercenaries he needed 
in the Greek market. But Callisthenes did have two good rea- 
sons for accompanying him, one personal and the other patriotic. 
He had something of Aristotle’s universal curiosity. Here was 
an opportunity to supplement his study of Homer and the other 


82 Tbid., F 48. 54 Thid., F 49. 

38 Tbid., F 40. 85 Ibid., F 13. 

36 Tbid., F 20; 21; 22a; 23, 24. He also reported prophetic dreams, see 
F 27. 

87 See ibid., F 11; 14a, b; 49. Callisthenes’ special interest in oracles 
was pointed out by C. Miiller, Scriptores Rerum Alexandri Magni (Paris, 
1846), p. 8. 

38 See Jacoby, F. Gr. H., II B, 124, F 10a, b. 
8° Qnesicritus goes so far as to say Alexander was heavily in debt. 
See Plutarch, Alez., 45. 
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poets on the names of strange peoples and places,*° and also to 
obtain information on natural science.*t The other reason con- 
cerned his native Olynthus, destroyed by Philip. Might not 
Callisthenes hope to do for Olynthus what Aristotle had done 
for Stagira ? 

The other Greeks who joined Alexander were probably just as 
unmindful of the fact that they stood on the brink of a new era. 
It was not until after Gaugamela, at the very earliest, that there 
would have been much sympathy with Aristoxenus’ view that 
the odor of Alexander was unlike that of other men.*® But we 
would very much like to know more about Alexander’s behavior 
towards the Greek men of letters as well as their day-by-day 
relations with one another and with the high ranking Mace- 
donians. It is doubtful whether Alexander had much leisure 
time during the early phases of the campaign, while Memnon 
still lived, or even while Darius was still able to field an army. 
But the king did have an extraordinary capacity for organizing 
the work of others and getting the most out of his subordinates. 
He was able to keep the reins in his own hands by means of 
written reports made to the royal Chancellery.** Greek opinion 


40 We are told that Alexander made use of Callisthenes and other 
scholars to correct the text of the Iliad on the basis of local information 
about peoples and places in Asia Minor. See Jacoby, F. Gr. H., II B, 124, 
T 10, from Strabo, XIII, 1, 27. 

“1 We hear of data sent by Callisthenes to Aristotle from Babylon. 
Ibid., T 3. 

42 See Plutarch, Alex., 53. Jacoby argues against this on the ground 
that the story about Callisthenes and Olynthus is merely a doublet for 
that of Aristotle and Stagira (“ Kallisthenes,” No. 2, R.-H., X, col. 1676, 
See also Plutarch, Alew., 7). But it would have been surprising had 
Callisthenes not been concerned about Olynthus. Hieronymus of Cardia, 
another court historian, was shocked at the destruction of his native 
city, and the famous Eumenes tried earlier to influence Alexander in 
favor of Cardia. See my “ Hieronymus of Cardia,” A. H. R., LII (1947), 
pp. 690-691. I cannot subscribe to Jacoby’s view that Callisthenes was 
moved by strong Pan-hellenic feeling, perhaps influenced by Isocrates 
(“ Kallisthenes,” No. 2, R.-E., X, cols. 1694-1695). He offers no evidence 
to support the assertion that Pan-hellenic feeling was stronger among 
the lesser Greek states. 

*8 See Plutarch, Alex., 4. Plutarch goes on quite seriously to attempt 
a scientific explanation of Alexander’s “ very sweet smell.” 

‘4 For the work of the Chancellery, see Berve, Das Alexanderreich 
auf prosopographischer Grundlage (Munich, 1926), I, pp. 42 ff.; and for 
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was so important that there can be small doubt that Alexander 
went over Callisthenes’ work before each installment was sent 
back to a waiting world.*® The Greek literati must have made 
an incongruous group in Alexander’s camp, and were probably 
regarded by the Macedonians with a contempt that was fully 
reciprocated. If we may judge by the remaining fragments of 
Ptolemy, there was scant interest in the cultural amenities on 
the part of the average Macedonian nobleman.*® But in the 
earlier stages they too, like Alexander, would have had little 
opportunity to make their prejudices known to the Greeks. 

As time went on, and Alexander became more sure of himself, 
purely military matters did not occupy quite so much of his 
time. For relief he called more and more on the resources of 
his Greek literary entourage. In his student days he had unde- 
niably absorbed a taste for Greek letters which must have 
annoyed some of his Macedonian followers, It is in this spirit 
that we should appreciate the anecdotes told about Alexander— 
of his typically Greek interrogation of the Indian wise men; * 
of his letter to Aristotle complaining that in publishing his 
philosophical works he had deprived his students of their mo- 
nopoly of learning; ** of his capping verses with Callisthenes.*® 
The point is not that these and similar anecdotes may all have 
been spurious, but that Alexander was the kind of person about 
whom they were told. 

But the restless spirit of Alexander was no more content with 
the society of cultivated Greeks than with that of his fellow 
Macedonians. There could be no genuine exchange of ideas 


the requirement of written reports, see also Hugo Bretzl, Botanische 
Forschungen des Alexanderzuges (Leipzig, 1903), pp. 198-199. 

45 Jacoby is surely right in maintaining that Callisthenes’ work was 
sent back in installments (“ Kallisthenes,” No. 2, R.-H., X, col. 1687). 

46 Tt is possible of course that the recovery of further fragments of 
Ptolemy’s work might change this impression. An echo of the Mace- 
donian feeling reaches us in Curtius Rufus’ theatrical account of 
Philotas, when that haughty nobleman, on trial for his life, finds it 
necessary to defend himself also for preferring Greek ways to those of 
his native Macedon. See Curtius Rufus, VI, 10, 23. 

‘7 See U. Wilcken, “ Alexander der Grosse und die indischen Gym- 
nosophisten,” Berl, Sitzungsb., 1923, pp. 150-183. 

48 See Plutarch, Alez., 7. 

4° Plutarch gives several instances (ibid., 53-54). 
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between Alexander and his Greek dependents. Perhaps it was 
this that drove him into combining the two groups, playing on 
their mutual antagonisms.®°° The atmosphere on such occasions 
must have been stifling. Greek literary men were reduced to 
intellectual fawning, vying with one another in winning Alex- 
ander’s approval, while the Macedonians would sit in gloomy 
silence, jealous of Alexander’s Greek friends and suspicious of 
their glibness. The wine which circulated freely at such gather- 
ings was sometimes all that was needed to bring hidden jealousies 
to the surface, or to reveal the barbarian always lurking behind 
the mask of Alexander the Civilizer. 

Before discussing these episodes a word will be necessary about 
the quality of our sources. There is very little doubt that Arrian 
has written the most reliable account of Alexander which we 
still possess,°4 while the so-called vulgate, underlying Diodorus 
Siculus, Justin, and Curtius Rufus, is definitely inferior.®? Plut- 
arch occupies a somewhat medial position, for almost every- 
thing was grist for his mill. He used sources that were excel- 
lent and others that were unspeakably poor.®* Now the value of 
Arrian depends on his statement that he used chiefly Ptolemy 
and Aristobulus.5¢ Both men accompanied Alexander, and 


5°The question of rivalry between individuals and groups in Alex- 
ander’s expedition, and the part played by the king in encouraging it, 
deserves separate treatment. Here it may be sufficient to refer to the 
feud between Eumenes and Hephaestion. See Arrian, Anab., VII, 14, 9, 
but especially see Plutarch, Hum., 2. 

51 See W. W. Tarn in C. A. H., VI, p. 352, note. 

52 Ibid. See also Laistner’s review of Alexander the Great: The Meet- 
ing of East and West in World Government and Brotherhood (by 
Charles A. Robinson, Jr. [New York, 1947]), in the A.H.R., LIII 
(1948), p. 311. Georges Radet frequently stresses the importance of the 
Clitarchan authors (i.e. the vulgate). See his Alexandre le Grand 
(Paris, 1931), pp. 295; 338. 

53 See J. E. Powell’s “ The Sources of Plutarch’s Alexander,” J.H.S8., 
LIX (1939), pp. 229-240. Cf. U. Wilcken, speaking of the Clitus episode, 
where he says (Alexwander the Great, transl. by G. C. Richards [New 
York, 1932], p. 166) : 

“ Probably the most trustworthy account is that of Plutarch, which 
seems to go back to some good and ancient authority in which the 
facts were plainly stated.” 

54 Arrian says that when Ptolemy and Aristobulus disagree, he prefers 
Ptolemy, because it would be dishonorable for a king to tell lies ( Arrian, 
Anab., I, introduct.). 
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Ptolemy at least enjoyed his confidence.*> But while Ptolemy is 
an excellent source on military matters, and on the general 
chronology, he is not critical of Alexander, and he is not above 
altering the facts where he conceived it to be to his interest to 
do so.5® Alexander was buried in Egypt, and his cult was 
directly connected with Ptolemy’s claims to the throne.** Conse- 
quently Ptolemy is not interested in presenting a life-like por- 
trait of Alexander as an individual. If we may also infer from 
the extant fragments that Ptolemy was not much interested in 
literary discussion, we can readily see that Alexander’s drinking 
parties would have been passed over in silence or else presented 
in a colorless way. Under these circumstances we are forced to 
rely on Plutarch and even to make what use we can of occasional 
hints in the vulgate; Arrian too has value, but it is usually the 
value of sources other than Ptolemy or Aristobulus. 

One last word of caution is necessary. The episodes about 
to be described all involve speeches at a drinking party, and if 
only for that reason must be used with circumspection. The 
symposium was a recognized literary genre, and in the descrip- 
tion of entertainments actually given by Alexander we may well 
expect to find embellishments, even pure fiction along conven- 
tional lines. 

We may begin with the Clitus affair which occurred out in 
Bactria, perhaps in the fall of 328.°° It divides itself into two 
parts, the symposium proper where Clitus was killed, and the 
subsequent remorse and consolation of Alexander. Arrian tells 
us that Alexander neglected the feast day of Dionysus, sacrific- 
ing instead to the Dioscuri, and holding a celebration in their 
honor. Conversation turned to a comparison between Alex- 


55 He was exiled by Philip along with other intimate friends of Prince 
Alexander’s. Cf. Plutarch, Alew., 10; Arrian, Anab., III, 6, 5. 

56 His embellishment of the account of Alexander’s journey through 
the desert to Siwah may still be detected. See Arrian, Anab., III, 3, 5. 
Aristobulus also introduced similar though different improbable details, 
ibid., III, 3, 6. 

57 Perhaps the best discussion is that of U. Wilcken, “ Zur Entstehung 
des hellenistischen Kénigskultes,” Berl. Sitzungsb., XXX (1938), pp. 
298 ff. For Ptolemy’s concern over the burial of Alexander, see W. W. 
Tarn, C. A. H., VI, p. 467. 

58 Following Ulrich Wilcken (Alex. the Great, p. 166). Arrian is 
rather vague as to the date (Anab., IV, 8, 1). 
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ander’s achievements and those of heroes who had been deified ; 
Philip’s deeds were also mentioned disparagingly. Then Clitus, 
who had been drinking heavily, made an angry speech praising 
Philip, and giving the lion’s share of the credit for Alexander’s 
deeds to the Macedonian soldiers. Alexander lost his temper, 
eventually running Clitus through with a spear.®® This account 
is most unsatisfactory. There seems insufficient reason for Clitus’ 
outbreak and for the towering rage of Alexander. When we 
read on in Arrian we learn that Aristobulus gave no details at 
all, but merely said that Clitus was entirely to blame.®® Arrian 
is not following Aristobulus, then. The motivation may have 
come from Ptolemy. This would suit the perfunctory handling 
of the literary argument. Also, the notion that Dionysus, god 
of wine, had been offended and therefore caused the whole affair 
sounds like the sort of solution that would appeal to Ptolemy, 
because it avoids the question of motive. This might serve as 
an official explanation, and as such it may even have been popu- 
larized by Callisthenes, but it does not satisfy us as adequate. 
The whole scene is wooden and unconvincing. Turning to 
Curtius Rufus we get an entirely different impression.*t The 
dialogue is extremely lively. Here Alexander himself boasts of 
his own great deeds. Clitus’ anger is more than justified. But 
Alexander is clearly the conventional tyrant of later tradition. 
Diodorus Siculus’ account has disappeared, but it probably fol- 
lowed the same pattern as that of Curtius Rufus.®? Justin is 
very brief, but writes in a similar spirit.°* It may be noted in 
passing that neither Justin nor Curtius says anything about an 
offended Dionysus, or about men who later obtained divine 
honors. When we read Plutarch, however, we are on different 
ground, 

5° Arrian, Anab., IV, 8, 1-8. 

6° Tbid., IV, 8, 9. 

61 Curtius Rufus, VIII, 1, 20-52. 

*2 Diodorus Sic., XVII, 83 ends with the punishment of Bessus, while 
the following chapter alludes to a queen, evidently the Cleophis (Cleofis) 
of Justin (XII,7) and Curtius Rufus (VIII, 10,22). Thus our text of 
Diodorus leaves out the whole story of the proskynesis, the Conspiracy 
of Hermolaus, and the punishment and death of Callisthenes, as well as 
the Clitus episode. The way he highlights Clitus’ deeds at Granicus 
(XVII, 20 ad fin.) indicates how he would have treated the murder of 


Clitus. 
$8 Justin, XII, 6. *4 See Plutarch, Alez., 50. 
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Plutarch gives the feast of Dionysus due prominence, so that 
he cannot be following the unreliable tradition of the vulgate. 
But unlike Arrian his motivation for the quarrel is convincing 
psychologically. As the drinking progressed, a poem was re- 
cited ridiculing the generals for their recent defeat at the hands 
of the barbarians, The defeat was a real one, duly recorded by 
Arrian.® It requires little imagination to see that a satirical 
attack on Macedonian leaders for the edification of a mixed audi- 
ence of Greeks, Macedonians, and barbarians, and in the pres- 
ence of Alexander himself, must have aroused deep resentment. 
Plutarch tells us that this resentment was felt particularly by 
the older men. Clitus made himself their spokesman.®* He 
rebuked the singer for ridiculing better men than those who 
were laughing, but men who had suffered from bad luck. Then 
Alexander entered the conversation in a rather unpleasant way. 
He said that in passing off cowardice as bad luck, Clitus was 
really excusing himself. Clitus forgot where he was, and re- 
minded Alexander that his “cowardice” had at least been 
instrumental in saving the king’s life. Plutarch’s Alexander 
then turned to his Greek friends and asked them whether Greeks 
among Macedonians were not rather like demigods among wild 
beasts.*? Could anything have been more exasperating to a 
Macedonian of Philip’s generation? It is also natural to ask 
whether this cat and mouse treatment of Clitus fits in with the 
usual idea of a drunken Alexander. Clitus continued his abusive 
language, whereupon Alexander threw an apple at him, and his 
friends led him away. When Clitus broke loose and returned 
to quote a barbed line from Euripides, the king killed him with 
a spear, and the Greeks who were present probably saw the 
pertinence of Alexander’s earlier aside. 


65 The incident is described in detail, see Arrian, Anab., IV, 5, 2-6, 3. 

*¢ Plutarch, Alew., 50. It is interesting that Justin too is careful to 
distinguish Clitus as an old man (XII,6). It was natural that Philip’s 
veterans should resent the changes made by Alexander and look back 
to the good old days. 

87 Plutarch, Alew., 51. 

68 Plutarch’s account rings true. Details may be suspected, however, 
e.g. Clitus’ gift for literary repartee. But it remained for Justin (i.e., 
Clitarchus) to generalize from a few instances and make Alexander 
lament the fact that he was as much an object of terror to his friends 
at a feast, as to his enemies in the field (XII, 6). 
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Alexander was horrified at what he had done, and for three 
days he refused food and continued to berate himself for the 
murder of his friend.®® Finally the king was restored to a sense 
of his present obligations. But our authorities do not agree on 
the details, or on the official explanation for his conduct. Even 
Arrian has two versions, According to the first, presumably that 
of Ptolemy, the soothsayers stated that Dionysus caused Alex- 
ander’s wrath because his sacrifices had been neglected. Then 
Alexander was persuaded to eat by his friends, and he promptly 
offered sacrifice to Dionysus.”° This sounds official, But Arrian’s 
alternative account says that it was Anaxarchus the sophist who 
brought Alexander to his senses. He laughed him out of his 
despondency, proving on the analogy of Zeus, that the “king 
can do no wrong.” 7! Curtius Rufus paints a highly emotional 
scene in which Alexander apostrophizes the corpse of his friend. 
The neglect of Dionysus is also mentioned, and Alexander re- 
solves to die. This resolution he abandons when a number of 
his followers burst into his tent in a body, beseeching him to 
live. The Macedonians decreed that Clitus had been killed 
“legally ” and would be denied burial unless Alexander decided 
otherwise.”* Justin adds the significant detail that Callisthenes 
had great influence in soothing Alexander.”* Plutarch describes 
Alexander’s grief in similar terms, His friends became alarmed 
and forced their way into the presence of the king. Then Aris- 
tander, the soothsayer, explained by means of his art that the 
incident had been foreordained, and Alexander began to take 
notice. Callisthenes and Anaxarchus were then brought in. 


°° Arrian (Anab., IV, 9, 4) and Curtius Rufus (VIII,2,10) agree 
on the three days. Plutarch (Alex., 52) gives a day and a half, and 
Justin (XII,6) says that Alexander’s resolution to end his life, “ even 
lasted during the ensuing days.” 

7° Arrian, Anab., IV, 9, 5. 

71 Ibid., IV, 9, 7-8. 

72 Curtius Rufus, VIII, 2, 11-12. The passage is redundant. Curtius 
says: “ Quem ut armigeri corporisque custodes ad moriendum obstinatum 
esse cognoverunt, universi in tabernaculum inrumpunt....” Else- 
where Curtius uses either armigeri or corporis custodes to describe the 
Royal Bodyguards, of whom there were only seven. Universi and in- 
rumpunt suggest a much larger number. On the Bodyguards see Berve, 
Das Alexanderreich auf prosop. Grund., I (Munich, 1926), p. 25. 

78 Justin, XII, ad fin. 
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Callisthenes comforted Alexander with appropriate words, and 
Anaxarchus spoke in terms so like those used by Arrian’s Anax- 
archus as to make it almost certain that Plutarch and Arrian 
were following the same source though not directly.* Who can 
that authority have been? Not Clitarchus—for Justin and 
Curtius Rufus, who follow Clitarchus, say nothing about Anax- 
archus’ advice; not Aristobulus, for Arrian says Aristobulus put 
the blame entirely on Clitus; 7° not Ptolemy, for Arrian intro- 
duces this episode in his variant account. There remains the 
distinct possibility that the source was Callisthenes. As a stu- 
dent of Homer he would have enjoyed the part played by Aris- 
tander, and some parallel between the “wrath of Achilles ” and 
the “wrath of Alexander ” would have suggested itself to him— 
and would also have been approved by Alexander as satisfactory 
publicity. No matter who may have written the original account, 
the reference to Callisthenes as one of Alexander’s comforters 
does indicate that cordial relations existed between the two men 
even at this late date.”® 

We turn next to the most significant episode of all, the attempt 
of Alexander to introduce the proskynesis, Examination shows 
that two quite different issues have been confounded more or less 
completely in our sources—the proskynesis and the question of 
deification. The former was a ceremonial of the Persian court 
which Alexander, as the successor of the Persian kings, hoped 
to make uniform practice for Macedonians and Persians alike.” 


74 Cf. Plutarch, Alew., 52 with Arrian, Anab., IV, 9, 7-8. 

75 Arrian, Anab., IV, 8, 9. Also Aristobulus says Alexander did not 
drink to excess (ibid., VII, 29, 4). 

76Tt may be noted that Anaxarchus, so prominent in Plutarch and 
Arrian, is not mentioned by the Clitarchan authors (i. e., Curtius Rufus, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Justin) until after Callisthenes’ death. They all 
represent him as persuading Alexander to enter Babylon against the 
inspired advice of the Chaldaeans. See Curtius Rufus, X, 4; Justin, 
XII, 13; Diodorus Sic., XVII, 112. For further discussion and references 
see Schwartz, “ Anaxarchos,” No. 1, R.-H., I, col. 2080; Jacoby, “ Kleon,” 
No. 8, ibid., XI, cols. 718-719. 

77 It is not to be denied that Miss Taylor (L. R. Taylor, “ The ‘ Prosky- 
nesis’ and the Hellenistic Ruler Cult,” J.H.8., XLVII [1927], pp. 
53-62) added something to our understanding of the proskynesis con- 
sidered from the Persian point of view. But her revival of Schnabel’s 
hypothesis (P. Schnabel, “ Die Begriindung des hellenistischen Kénigs- 
kultes durch Alexander,” Klio, XIX [1923-5], pp. 113-127) that the 
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Its practical value was obvious, if the whole-hearted cooperation 
of the barbarians were to be secured for the new regime. To 
the Macedonians—and to the Greeks—the custom was foreign 
and therefore unwelcome. It implied servility rather than im- 
piety. Alexander’s request late in his reign that he be acknowl- 
edged as the Son of Zeus was of an entirely different character. 
It was intended simply for the Greeks, not for his subjects as a 
whole—and not for the Macedonians.** No Persian would be 
expected to acknowledge Alexander’s divinity. Among the Greeks 
this idea would probably prove popular rather than offensive.” 
And in point of fact it might well serve to legalize Alexander’s 
embarrassingly extra-constitutional position in the Greek world.*° 


proskynesis is connected with the worship of Alexander has not generally 
been accepted (cf. A.D. Nock, “ Notes on Ruler-Cult I-IV,” J. H.S., 
XLVIII [1928], pp. 21ff.; W. W. Tarn, “The Hellenistic Ruler Cult 
and the Daemon,” ibid., pp. 206 ff.; L.R. Taylor, “The Daimon of the 
Persian King,” ibid., p. 6; L. R. Farnell, “ Hellenistic Ruler-Cult: Inter- 
pretation,” to which is added a note by W. W. Tarn, ibid., XLIX 
[1929], pp. 79 ff.; G. H. Macurdy, “ The Refusal of Callisthenes to drink 
the Health of Alexander,” ibid., L [1930], pp. 294 ff.). It is clear that 
Alexander intended this innovation only for Asia—not for Macedonia or 
the Greeks (see U. Wilcken, Alex. the Great, pp. 168-169). Farnell’s 
explanation of the éoria (“hearth”) on purely Greek grounds is par- 
ticularly convincing. 

Tarn’s account of what happened at Bactra (C. A. H., VI, pp. 398-399) 
is not accepted here. While rightly emphasizing Callisthenes’ part in 
preparing the way for Alexander’s deification, Tarn, wrongly in my 
opinion, connects this with Alexander’s decision to introduce the 
proskynesis. No one has done more than Tarn to show that the two 
matters were quite separate. But he believes Alexander deliberately 
planned to have Greeks and Macedonians perform a ceremony that would 
suggest deification to them. 

78 See U. Wilcken, op. cit., pp. 168-169. 

7° The spontaneity of the worship of Alexander, later, has been shown 
by U. Wilcken (“ Zur Entstehung des hellenistischen K6nigskultes,” 
Berl. Sitzungsb., XXX [1938], pp. 298-321, especially p. 304). So far 
as Demosthenes was concerned, Alexander’s request for recognition 
brought forth not pious indignation, but a jest (see Hypereides, Contra 
Demosthenem, XXXI, 10, and A. D. Nock, ‘ Notes on Ruler-Cult I-IV,” 
J.H.8., XLVIII [1928], p. 21). 

8° Convincingly argued by Eduard Meyer (“ Alexander der Grosse und 
die absolute Monarchie,” reprinted in Kleine Schriften, 2nd ed., I [Halle, 
1924]), this view was accepted in its essentials by W. S. Ferguson 
(“ Legalized absolutism en route from Greece to Rome,” A. H. R., XVIII 
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The fragments of Callisthenes themselves suggest that he was 
already preparing Greece for the reception of a new god in Alex- 
ander,*? and some Greek writers rebuke Callisthenes for that 
reason.®? It is interesting that Callisthenes is supposed to have 
discussed at some length the differences between honors properly 
bestowed upon gods and those granted to living men.** The dis- 
tinction itself, but particularly the arguments used suggest 
Roman influence. We are reminded of Caesar, whose recog- 
nition as “ Divus ” after his death was accompanied by signs of 
celestial approval, and of Caligula who forced his own worship 
on the Romans as “ Deus.” In all probability there never was 
a debate over deification in Alexander’s court. As an issue it 
could only have become important after the return from India 
when the problems of a permanent form for the empire could no 
longer be postponed. And at that time Callisthenes himself was 
dead. Later writers, anxious to damage Alexander’s reputation, 
resorted to the familiar device of an eristic dialogue. Perhaps 
the famous contest between Right Reason and Wrong Reason in 
Aristophanes’ Clouds occurred to them, with Alexander in the 
role of the young and impressionable Pheidippides. As the 
martyr of the Peripatetic school Callisthenes was naturally cast 
as Right Reason. The choice of an opponent was not so obvious, 
and nothing better illustrates the fanciful nature of the whole 
episode than the appearance of Cleon in one account and Anax- 
archus in the other.** 

The confusion among later writers between Alexander’s claims 
to be the Son of Zeus and his attempt to force the proskynesis on 
his Greek and Macedonian followers is reflected in Curtius 
Rufus. According to him Alexander gave a banquet to which 


[1912], pp. 29 ff.; and Greek Imperialism [Boston and New York, 1913], 
pp. 127-128; 139-140). 

®1 The evidence is clear. See Jacoby, F. Gr. H., II B, 124, F 14a, b (on 
the visit to Siwah and Alexander’s acknowledgment as Son of Zeus) ; 
F 31 (on the strange behavior of the Pamphylian Sea, which bowed 
before Alexander) ; F 36 (Alexander’s praying the gods to help him at 
Arbela if he were really of divine descent). 

82 E.g., Timaeus (cited by Polybius, XII, 126) and Philodemus 
(II. Kodak., I, 24, text in Jacoby, F. Gr. H., II B, 124, T 21). 

88 E.g. see Arrian, Anab., IV, 11, 2 ff.; Curtius Rufus, VIII, 5, 14 ff. 

®4 For Cleon as the protagonist see Curtius Rufus, VIII, 5, 10; for 
Anaxarchus see Arrian, Anab., IV, 10, 6. 
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he invited not only his chief Macedonian and Greek friends, but 
also members of the Persian aristocracy. It had been arranged 
in advance that Alexander would withdraw, and that in his 
absence Cleon would broach the question of divine honors. 
Cleon’s speech is a triumph in the art of misrepresentation. He 
tells us that the Persians accepted their kings as gods, a mani- 
fest untruth, and he explains their doing so in terms based on 
the Roman empire.*® Allusions to Greek mythology and an 
appeal to the guests to prostrate themselves before Alexander 
conclude his hybrid remarks. Callisthenes’ reply is given at 
greater length, but it also sounds a false note. Most of his 
argument deals with the impropriety of acknowledging Alex- 
ander as a god during his lifetime, though he also objects to 
foreign innovations, particularly to the adoption by the victors of 
the customs of the vanquished.** When Alexander reappeared, a 
Persian prostrated himself before the king. Polyperchon mocked 
the Persian. Alexander lost his temper and threw Polyperchon 
to the ground, He then jeered at the prostrate nobleman for 
doing himself what he had ridiculed in the Persian. Even a 
barbarian who had been exposed to Aristotle would have behaved 
better than that! It sounds a little like the way Caligula would 
handle a knotty problem in diplomacy. 

In Arrian also we find two separate scenes, the first without 
Alexander, where the question is debated before a group of 
Greeks, Macedonians, and Persians; and the second where Per- 
sians prostrate themselves before Alexander while Macedonians 
mock.§? The chief differences are that in Arrian Callisthenes’ 
antagonist is Anaxarchus, and that Callisthenes’ remarks are 
given more space. Unlike Curtius, however, Arrian also gives a 
variant account of what happened. Alexander drank from a 
cup which was then taken to one of the guests, He in turn 
drank, prostrated himself before the king, and then received 
a kiss. When the cup came around to Callisthenes he drank 
without performing the proskynesis. Alexander, engrossed in 


85 His reason for a Persian emperor worship is very Roman: “... non 
pie solum, sed etiam prudenter reges suos inter deos colere: maiestatem 
enim imperii salutis esse tutelam ” (Curtius Rufus, VIII, 5, 11). 

86 Tbid., VIII, 5, 14-20. 

8? The first scene: Arrian, Anab., IV, 10,5-11,9; the second: ibdid., 
IV, 12, 1-2. 
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conversation with Hephaestion, failed to notice the omission. 
But when Callisthenes came up for his reward, a certain Deme- 
trius told Alexander what had happened and the king refused 
to salute Callisthenes. The latter resumed his place with the 
remark, “ I leave the poorer by a kiss! ” ®° 

We are fortunate in being able to identify and supplement 
this account in Arrian from Plutarch. Plutarch also tells about 
the passing of the cup; he adds the detail about propitiating the 
“hearth ”; and he cites Chares of Mitylene as his authority.* 
Chares is an ideal witness. As Alexander’s Master of Cere- 
monies ® he would certainly have an eye for detail. Plutarch 
also tells us that Hephaestion accused Callisthenes of going back 
on his promise when he neglected to perform the proskynesis.*+ 

With this evidence before us it is fairly easy to see what hap- 
pened. Had Alexander planned a debate on the proskynesis, 
which is very unlikely, he certainly would not have invited the 
Persians. Instead, realizing that such an innovation would have 
to be handled with tact, he conferred with his friend, Hephaes- 
tion, asking him to sound out a few leading individuals in 
advance. Callisthenes’ clumsy effort to satisfy his conscience 
without provoking Alexander must have come. as a complete 
surprise, and it made the whole idea of the proskynesis appear 
ludicrous. Alexander could ill afford to appear in such a light, 
so the plan had to be dropped. But Hephaestion, who knew 
Alexander better than anyone else, lied to save his own skin, 
and said that Callisthenes had agreed to the ceremony in 


advance.®? 
The situation had become intolerable. Alexander would never 


88 Ibid., IV, 12, 3-5. 

8° For the significance of the “hearth” see L. R. Farnell, “ Hellenistic 
Ruler-Cult: Interpretation,” J. H.S8., XLIX (1929), pp. 79 ff. For the 
passage see Plutarch, Alex., 54. Miss Macurdy has shown that the story 
of Callisthenes’ refusal to drink unmixed wine for fear that in pledging 
Alexander he might fall in need of Asclepius, is genuine, but not to be 
connected with the proskynesis (G. H. Macurdy, “The Refusal of 
Callisthenes to drink the Health of Alexander,” J. H.8., L [1930], pp. 
294-297). 

Plutarch calls him Alexander’s elaayyede’s (Alew., 46). 

Tbid., 55. 

®2 See Jacoby, “ Kallisthenes,” No. 2, R.-E., X, cols. 1679-1680—where 
he gives excellent reasons for disbelieving Hephaestion. 
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forgive Callisthenes for what he must have regarded as pre- 
sumptuousness. Yet Callisthenes was writing a running account 
of the campaign for the Greek world. It would hardly do to 
remove him by an act of violence. Alexander still could not 
afford to disregard Greek popular opinion, especially as he had 
made up his mind to invade India. The Spartan war, though 
settled effectively at Megalopolis three years before, had left its 
legacy of ill will, and Greece in general was suffering from a 
food shortage.** This was not the time for a display of royal 
bad temper. Alexander controlled himself and awaited a more 
favorable opportunity. Meanwhile we can be sure that no men- 
tion of the proskynesis fiasco would find its way into Callisthenes’ 
history. 

The interval between this episode and the arrest of Callis- 
thenes for complicity in the Hermolaus conspiracy must have 
been brief. Our sources do not permit us to control the order 
of events so far as the history of Alexander and his intimate 
circle is concerned. Writers like Ptolemy and Aristobulus, on 
whom Arrian depends in his more felicitous passages, probably 
ignored what to them was after all merely a tempest in a teapot. 
Plutarch, who followed a variety of authors whose worth is very 
uneven, does not attempt chronological precision,” yet it is Plut- 
arch who gives us our only clues on Alexander’s relations with 
Callisthenes. It is tempting to assign remarks about Callis- 
thenes in the fifty-third and fifty-fourth chapters of his Alez- 
ander to this interval.®* What sources was Plutarch following? 
We have already seen that he makes use of Chares for the prosky- 
nesis, in chapter fifty-four. Earlier in the same chapter Plutarch 
cites Hermippus as his authority. Now Hermippus was one of 
the Alexandrian biographers, a pupil of the celebrated Cal- 
limachus, which would put him towards the end of the third 


°3 The food shortage lasted from 330-326 and caused distress in Athens, 
See W. W. Tarn in C. A. H., VI, p. 448. 

®4To have followed a strictly chronological order would have been to 
violate the spirit of ancient biography as shown in the Peripatetics. See 
Duane R. Stuart, Hpochs of Greek and Roman Biography (Univ. of 
Calif. Press, 1928), pp. 187-188. 

*> Jacoby does assign Callisthenes’ two speeches praising and then 
reviling the Macedonians to this period (“ Kallisthenes,” No. 2, R.-E., 
X, col. 1681). 
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century B.C.°* He was directly influenced by the Peripatetic 
school, whose importance for biography and for the tradition 
hostile to Alexander has been emphasized by W. W. Tarn.” 
Hermippus made a practice of citing his authority,°* and Plu- 
arch gives us a Callisthenes anecdote on the basis of a report 
made to Aristotle by Callisthenes’ “reader” (dvayvworns), 
Stroebus.°® This story will be discussed presently, but there are 
other details in chapter fifty-four for which Plutarch does not 
give his source, but which there is no a priori reason to reject. 
Let us consider the circumstances. 

It is probable that Callisthenes gained a certain amount of 
popularity for his attitude on the proskynesis, a popularity that 
must have been all the more welcome because it was so entirely 
unexpected. The Macedonian nobles, little though they cared 
for Alexander’s Greek friends, cared even less for Persian cere- 
monial, and they probably treated Callisthenes with a condescen- 
sion which went to his head. Happy and pleased with himself 
_he brought out stinging little quotations from the poets, par- 

ticularly Euripides; and apparently Alexander replied in kind.*” 
To Callisthenes this would have seemed simply learned amuse- 
ment to which the Greeks had long been accustomed. He may 
have known of the Homeric quip the Athenian Demades is sup- 
posed to have hurled at Philip flushed with success and wine 
after the Battle of Chaeronea.’*t Philip swallowed his resent- 
ment. But, as Eduard Meyer, once wrote, “ Alexander was of 
different stuff from his father.” *° 


*6 See Duane Stuart, op. cit., pp. 163-165. 

®*7 See W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilisation (2nd ed., London, 1930), 
pp. 255-256. D. E. W. Wormell (op. cit., p. 80) is convinced that 
Hermippus is also our source for tHe tradition in favor of Hermias. 

*8 Duane Stuart, however, implies that Hermippus was not above 
citing fictitious authorities. See his Epochs of Greek and Roman Biog., 
p. 177. 

°° Plutarch, Alew., 54. The anecdote concludes the previous chapter. 
It seems unfair of Tarn to refer to Callisthenes as “the man who, 
Aristotle said, had no sense,” without adding the rest of Aristotle’s 
remark (C.A.H., VI, p. 400). 

100 Jacoby (“ Kallisthenes,” No. 2, &.-H., X, col. 1681) appears a little 
too skeptical in rejecting this material out of hand. 

101 See Diodorus Sic., XVI, 87. 

102 Hd. Meyer, Kleine Schriften, 2nd ed., I, p. 279. 
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Callisthenes’ days were numbered, but he was probably the 
last one to suspect that Alexander could bring himself to murder 
his old boyhood associate. A more worldly man would have 
avoided the pitfall prepared for him by Alexander. There is 
certainly no reason to doubt this incident, recorded by Plutarch 
on the authority of Hermippus and Stroebus.*% The setting, 
once more, is a drinking party. Callisthenes was present, and 
by request he made an impromptu speech in praise of the Mace- 
donians which brought him an ovation. Alexander then re- 
marked that it was easy to speak on such a subject, but that a 
true test of his ability would be found in his speaking against 
the Macedonians. Callisthenes rose like a trout to the fly. His 
indictment left nothing to be desired, but the Macedonians were 
first shocked, then enraged. Alexander merely said drily that 
Callisthenes had given a convincing demonstration, not so much 
of his eloquence as of his hatred. The episode does not place 
Alexander in an attractive light. For him to resent Callis- 
thenes’ obstinacy is understandable, but the resort to trickery 
against a guileless antiquarian who was there at his own invita- 
tion leaves a bad taste in the mouth, 

The inevitable denouement was not long postponed. Hermo- 
laus and his confederates, young Macedonians assigned to watch 
over Alexander, were discovered to have plotted his death. 
They were tortured and confessed their guilt, but they steadily 
refused to implicate Callisthenes.*°° Nevertheless, Callisthenes 
was put under arrest and later executed. There should be no 
doubt of Alexander’s guilt. Ptolemy, Aristobulus, and Chares 
were all in a position to know the facts. Yet each has a different 
account of the death of Callisthenes.°* Ptolemy says he was 
guilty and that he was hanged after being tortured. Aristobulus 
says he was guilty, but that he was carried along with the army 
in fetters, and then died of disease.*°? Chares tells us he died 
seven months after his arrest, being very fat and suffering’ from 


103 Plutarch, Alex., 53. Jacoby has no doubts here (“ Kallisthenes,” 
No. 2, R.-E., X, col. 1681). 

104 See Arrian, Anab., IV, 13, 7. an, “es 

105 See Plutarch, Alez., 55. 

106 Discussed by Jacoby, F. Gr. H., II D, pp. 413 f. 

107 Arrian, Anab., IV, 14. 
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the lousy sickness, and that Alexander had been holding him 
for public trial in the presence of Aristotle.°* Arrian says 
naively that even writers who knew the facts contradicted one 
another on Callisthenes’ death.°® But let Alexander speak for 
himself. Plutarch not infrequently cites letters of Alexander, a 
collection of which was evidently still current in his day. While 
not all of them were genuine there is much to be said on grounds 
of general probability for the two letters he attributes to Alex- 
ander following the conspiracy of Hermolaus.’*° The first was 
sent off immediately to Craterus, Attalus, and Alcetas, and in it 
he says that while the pages have confessed under torture they 
swore no one else had been involved in the plot. The second 
letter was written at a later date to Antipater. This time Alex- 
ander accuses Callisthenes. He says the pages have been executed 
‘by the Macedonians, but “I shall punish the sophist and those 
who sent him .. . as well as those who shelter my enemies in the 
cities.” 

The punitive policy envisaged in this letter was never car- 
ried out. When Alexander did return to Babylon four years 
later he asked only that all Greek cities take back their exiles 
and acknowledge him as the Son of Zeus.*4* That Alexander 
was cruel and vindictive cannot be denied; that was the savage 
in him. But like Tsar Peter he learned by his mistakes. It is 
probable that even had he lived out his normal span there would 
have been no more incidents like the murder of Callisthenes; 
not because Alexander’s character had changed, but because he 
had come to have a better sense of what he might and what he 
might not safely do. 


TRUESDELL S. Brown. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES. 


108 Plutarch, Alex., 55. 

109 Arrian, Anab., IV, 14, 3. 

110 Both in Plutarch, Alew., 55. For discussion of the genuineness of 
Alexander’s letters, see Berve, Das Alewanderreich auf prosop. Grund., 
I, p. 44, n. 2. 

111 For the decree on the exiles see Diodorus Sic., XVIII, 8, 4. For 
Alexander’s request to be acknowledged as Son of Zeus, see A. D. Nock, 
“Notes on Ruler-Cult I-IV,” J. H.8., XLVIII (1928), pp. 21 ff. 
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REPETITION IN THE HOMERIC HYMN TO 
APHRODITE. 


The criticism in the last century and a half of the longer 
Homeric hymn to Aphrodite provides an interesting and instruc- 
tive chapter in the history of classical philology. When Her- 
mann in 1806 described the hymn as “ carmen Homeri nomine 
dignissimum,” he was, in effect, summing up the verdict of the 
scholars of the eighteenth century. In the following century, 
however, the hymn was very generally damned by the German 
philologists.2 G. Bernhardy found the poem deficient in inven- 
tion and originality.2 W. Windisch stressed what he considered 
to be excessive dependence upon Homer.* TT. Bergh® and K. 
Sittl ® both considered the composer of the hymn to be a poet of 
the most limited competence. A. Baumeister,’ B. Suhle,® A. 
Gemoll® and A. Ludwich’® all find in the frequent repetitions 


1G. Hermann, Homeri Hymni et Epigrammata (Leipzig, 1806), p. 252. 
Compare also A. Matthiae, Animadversiones in Hymnos Homericos 
(Leipzig, 1800), p. 66, ‘“Hymnus in Venerem ceterorum hymnorum 
longe suavissimus ac melitissimus est.” For references to earlier ap- 
praisals see A. Teske, “Die Homer-Mimesis in den homerischen 
Hymnen,” Greifswalder Beitrége zur Literatur- und Stilforschung, Heft 
15 (Greifswald, 1936), p. 40. 

2 An exception is R. Thiele, Prolegomena in Hymnum in Venerem 
(Diss. Halle, 1872), p. 17. Outside of Germany the hymn never lacked 
admirers. Thus Wm. Mure (A Critical History of the Language and 
Literature of Ancient Greece, II [London, 1850], p. 346) repeats Mat- 
thiae’s praise in virtually identical terms and J. P. Mahaffy (A History 
of Classical Greek Literature, I [New York, 1880], pp. 132-133), M. 
Croiset (A. and M. Croiset, Histoire de la Littérature Grecque, I [Paris, 
1887], p. 590), and Andrew Lang (The Homeric Hymns [London, 1899], 
p. 40) all pay their respects to the genius of the hymn’s composer. 

3 Griechische Literatur, II® (Halle, 1877), p. 223. 

* De Hymnis Homericis Maioribus (Diss. Leipzig, 1867), p. 41. 

5 Griechische Literaturgeschichte (Berlin, 1872), p. 767. 

® Geschichte der griechischen Literatur bis auf Alexander den Grossen 
(Munich, 1884), p. 198. 

*Hymni Homerici (Leipzig, 1865), p. 251, and on H. Ven., lines 30, 
51, 113. 

&’ De Hymno Homerico Quarto (Programm Stolp, 1878), p. 23. 

® Die Homerischen Hymnen (Leipzig, 1886), p. 259. 

10 Homerischer Hymnenbau (Leipzig, 1908), pp. 260-261. 
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in the poem and in the so-called “borrowings” evidence of 
“ Erfindungslosigkeit.” In our day, however, the hymn has 
again a host of friends. To Messrs, Allen, Halliday and Sikes 
it is “brilliant literature,” a judgment with which the writer 
agrees.'1. But this change of opinion is rather the result of the 
triumph of the inherent artistic greatness of the poem than of 
any advance in critical theory. The earlier strictures have been 
almost totally ignored, as perhaps they deserved to be. 

This disregard of older criticism has, nonetheless, an unfortu- 
nate aspect. However erroneous their conclusions may be, some 
of the Nineteenth Century studies abound in acute observation. 
Suhle’s obscure Programm may serve as an example. This critic 
commits all the crimes in the book. Because the hymn abounds 
in Homeric formulae,’* he accuses its composer of excessive de- 
pendence on Homer, neglecting the fact that there is no real 
evidence whatever for dating the hymn later than the Iliad and 
Odyssey. Because the hymn repeats frequently both its own 
words and general epic formulae, he calls it bad, and because it 
is bad it is late, and again because it is late it is bad, a series of 
non sequitur’s with a circular tail. To support his view that the 
hymn is late (the period of the Peisistratids, or even of Sopho- 
cles) he draws parallels in vocabulary and inflectional forms 
with Pindar and the Attic tragedians. None of the parallels 
amount to much, as Suhle himself admits, yet, he thinks, collec- 
tively they are impressive, forgetting that forty zeroes still add 
up to zero.?* 


11The Homeric Hymns? (Oxford, 1936), p. 349. Cf. W. Schmid in 
Schmid-Stahlin, Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur, I (Munich, 1929), 
pp. 239 ff. 

12 Collected by H. Triiber, De Hymno in Venerem Homerico (Diss. 
Halle, 1903). Compare also J. R. 8. Sterrett, Hymni Homerici (Boston, 
1881), passim; Windisch, op. cit., p. 67; and Teske, op. cit., pp. 40 ff. 

18 Another of Suhle’s arguments for dating the hymn late runs as 
follows (op. cit., pp. 26-27). There are parallels in language between 
the hymns to Aphrodite and to Demeter (true). Therefore one of the 
poets must have copied the other (false). The poet of the hymn to 
Aphrodite is a bad poet (false). The poet of the hymn to Demeter is 
a good poet (true). It is unthinkable that a good poet would ever 
imitate a bad poet (false). Eryo the author of the hymn to Aphrodite 
must have imitated the hymn to Demeter (false). As the hymn to 
Demeter, by the consensus of scholarly opinion, is to be dated to the 
time of the Peisistratids (very doubtful), the hymn to Aphrodite must 
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It is an easy thing to score cheap triumphs over scholars who 
wrote before the concepts of the mixed nature of the epic dialect, 
of the digamma as a variable and “ floating ” sound, and of the 
formulaic technique of composition, had been developed and 
defined, and it is with no such purpose in mind that I call 
attention to Suhle’s paper, but rather because in it, for the first 
time as far as I know, attention was called to an important 
distinguishing trait of style of the hymn to Aphrodite.** The 
composer of the hymn repeats himself continuously. Words, 
phrases, and whole lines, once used, come up time and time 
again, sometimes close together. This characteristic, pointed 
out by Suhle, is in large part responsible for his, and other 
scholars’, attribution of poverty of invention to the poet of the 
hymn. But repetitiousness, though it may, need not argue 
poverty of invention in poetry. A certain amount of repetition 
in verse form is fundamental to all poetry. Repetition of sound, 
consonance or assonance, as in rhyme, is fundamental to many 
modern verse systems and a common feature of Greek poetry. 
Repetition of idea,—though not essential to poetry, in this differ- 
ing from the music of our Western tradition, Gregorian chants 
excepted,—is frequently exploited by poets as a developmental 
and structurally unifying device.* It is my purpose in this 
paper to look at some of the repetitions in the hymn to Aphrodite, 
to analyze them from the formal and functional points of view, 
and to suggest formal and functional categories of repetition 
which will be valid for the hymn. Such a process should, surely, 
precede critical evaluation. 

The first repetition noted by Suhle is the occurrence of the 
word épyov five times in lines 6-15.1° This he considers an 


belong to a period subsequent to the time of the Peisistratids (un- 
doubtedly false). I have discussed the metrical evidence for dating this 
poem in “ The Early Greek Hexameter, Part I,” to appear in Y.C.8., XII. 

14 Strictly speaking he was anticipated in this observation by Bau- 
meister (loc. cit.). Nonetheless Suhle was the first to stress repetition 
as a characteristic of the style of the hymn. 

15 See F. W. Jones, “The Formulation of the Revenge Motif in the 
Odyssey,” T.A.P.A., LXXII (1941), pp. 195-202; G. M. Calhoun, 
“Homeric Repetitions,’ Univ. Calif. Publ. Class. Phil., XII, 1 (1938), 
where the analogy of musical with Homeric composition is treated; 
J. T. Sheppard, “ Zeus-Loved Achilles,” J. H.8., LV (1935), pp. 113 ff., 
and “ Great-Hearted Odysseus,” J. H.8., LVI (1936), pp. 36 ff. 

16 Op, cit., p. 23. 
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example of clumsy workmanship, a judgment with which Allen, 
Halliday and Sikes seem reluctantly to agree.‘’ But let us look 
at the use made of this word in the poem. It first occurs in 
line 1: 

Movoa pou Evvere Epya *Adpodirys. 


“Epya here corresponds to the Mwy of the first line of the Iliad 
or to the “Avdpa of the first line of the Odyssey. The first six 
lines of the hymn contain a statement of its theme, love, and a 
description of Aphrodite’s power over gods, men and all living 
creatures. Line 6: 


épya pepnrev evotepavov Kvepeins, 


re-€choes line 1 both in the repetition of the word épya and in 
the noun-epithet combination, éiorepdvov KvOepeins, which cor- 
responds to zoAvxpvcov ’Adpodirns in verbal pattern and meaning, 
though the poet has taken care to vary the actual words which he 
uses. This echoing of line 1 in line 6 serves two functions. It 
marks off line 6 as the end of a well defined introductory section 
of the poem and stresses, by repetition, the poem’s central sub- 
ject. By its prominent place in line 1 and by its repetition, in 
both cases associated with Aphrodite, the word épya has acquired, 
in addition to its primary symbolism, i.e. the dictionary mean- 
ing valid for the age, a secondary symbolic value, i.e. physical 
love. This secondary meaning will inevitably be suggested when- 
ever the word appears in the poem, no matter how it is used.7® 

Following the brief introduction come three short hymns to 
Athena, Artemis, and Hestia, who alone, of all living creatures, 
are not subject to Aphrodite. Taken collectively, these hymns 
constitute what Professor Greene calls a “solitary idea.” 1° 


17 Op. cit., p. 349, “There may be inelegance in the repetition of 
Zpyor five times in vv. 1-15, but this and similar blemishes, collected by 
Suhle, do not justify his preposterous verdict permediocris poeta.” 

18 Tt is noteworthy that in every other hymn in the collection a god or 
goddess is named as the immediate subject. Only in this hymn are the 
“ works ” of the deity particularized as the theme. Thus in the first 
line the poet stresses the symbolical value of the concept of Aphrodite, 
not her existence as a flesh-and-blood goddess. Throughout the hymn 
there is constant reference to this central theme, and neither the story 
nor decoration is allowed to stray from its function of illuminating this 
theme. 

1° T, M. Greene, The Arts and the Art of Criticism (Princeton, 1940), 
pp. 138 ff. 
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Their inclusion in a hymn to Aphrodite was a remarkably bold 
stroke of genius. Standing, as it were, near the edge of the 
composition, this group of three majestic figures, by significant 
differentiation and contrast, endows the whole composition with 
added vitality. As symbols of sexlessness, the three goddesses 
serve as a foil which makes more vivid the expression of the 
central theme. 
In the first of these three hymns, lines 7-15: 


Tpicods od Sivara wembeiv dpévas od8’ 
4 > > > , 
Kovpynv 7 aiywyxoro Aws yAaveorw 
ov ydp oi evadey Epya ’Adpodirys, 
10 GAX’ dpa of te adov Kai Epyov “Apyos, 
Vopival TE paxar TE Kad ayAaa Epy’ 
” 2 207 
mpwTn TEKTOVas avopas edidake 
cativas Kai Gppata 
S€ re wapevixas draddxpoas év peydpovow 
15 dyAaad Epy’ hpeci Ocioa 
PY 


the word épyov occurs no less than four times. In line 9 the 
last four feet are identical with the last four feet of line 1. But 
notice also the first two feet. Between Movod pou évvere and od 
yap oi evadev there is an almost exact correspondence of vowel for 
vowel, There is irony in this, this use by the poet of a practically 
identical sequence of sounds to appeal to the Muse to tell him of 
the “ works ” of golden Aphrodite and to state that Athena would 
have nothing to do with these same “works.” In line 10 épyov 
is used meaning war—é€pyov “Apyos—and in line 11, in the same 
metrical position, deeds of prowess,—dayAaa épy’. Once more the 
phrase dyAaa épy’ appears, together with édidaée, the last word of 
line 12, to form the first half of line 15. Here épya refers to 
those domestic tasks of women with which Athena is concerned. 
This use of a word, in lines 10, 11, and 15, with well-established 
connotations, in this case a word which describes the theme of 
the poem itself, in circumstances where those connotations do 
not apply, is a form of play on words, analogous to the pun or 
paradox, a type of alogical word-play which is an important 
element of technique in poetry of many periods. Here the clash 
of connotations is used, effectively, in my opinion, to stress the 
fact that Athena’s “ world ”—a world of earnest and provident 
husbandry and of noble deeds of war—is very different from that 
of Aphrodite. In other words the contrast between the “ solitary 
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idea ” and the main body of the composition is sharpened by the 
paradoxically effective device of using the same key words in 
both. 

After line 15 épyov occurs two other times in the poem; once 
in the first line of the little hymn to Hestia (line 21), where it 
recalls line 10, and once in line 122. Aphrodite is telling 
Anchises how Hermes carried her off: 


TloAAa 8 éx’ nyayev Epya Katabvytav 


"Epya in this case means steadings, pastures, and meadows. It 
recalls, of course, the épya of line 1, just as xata@vytav avOparev 
recalls line 3, but its function differs somewhat from the function 
of its repetition in lines 10-15. There the tension between the 
radically opposed connotations of the word provided point to the 
repetition. Here the word épya suggests the theme of the hymn, 
love, as an overtone, an enriching additional complication of 
poetic meaning which does not do battle with, but supplements, 
the “local ” meaning of the term. 

The repetitions of the word épyov are only the first of many 
sets of repetitions which Suhle found objectionable. In trying 
to account for them I have used up a fair amount of ink, woven 
various theories, and suggested several distinct functions. Such 
a procedure may well be criticized as being excessively subjective 
and so, before discussing further specific instances, or the rele- 
vance of repetition to larger questions of style, it would be well 
to define what types of repetition are possible in the hexameter. 

A type of repetition which is basic to the hexameter form is, 
of course, the repetition of the hexameter itself considered as a 
quantitative unit of sound, consisting of six dactylic or spondaic 
feet. Such repetition is a fundamental aspect of the generic 
form and need not concern us here. 

The hexameter has, moreover, a characteristic internal struc- 
ture which can be realized by a limited number of verbal patterns. 
The individual verbal patterns can themselves be objects of 
repetition. Professor Frankel noticed that in Callimachus the 
metrical word-type ~~ -~~ ending in position 10, i. e. with the 
fifth foot (a relatively rare element in Callimachus, occurring on 
the average only four times in 100 lines) tended to occur in 
groups. It would be found three or four times in a short passage 
of, sey, 10 or 15 lines and then not be seen again for perhaps a 
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couple of hundred lines.2® But this echoing of verbal pattern 
goes much further than Professor Frankel realized and is not 
confined to rare usages which, for the moment, are accepted as 
normal, repeated two or three times, and then dropped again. 
Every line stands in a positive relationship to its immediate 
predecessors and either re-échoes the structure of one or more of 
them or deliberately varies their structure. In Homer the poet’s 
desire for unity or variety in his verbal line-patterns is frequently 
the deciding factor in his choice of formulae. 

This tendency of lines to correspond with their predecessors 
in structure can perhaps most simply be illustrated from metrical 
word-types which end the line. In the hymn to Aphrodite (293 
lines) 46 lines end with a word of 8 morae, i.e. -~~-™ or 
---™, or one line in 6.4. Of these 46 cases 13 are in three 
short passages totaling only 15 lines in all (117-121, 243-245, 
261-267). Of the remainder 14 are in adjacent lines or in pairs 
with one line intervening. Similarly the type ~~--, or its 
spacing-filling equivalent --™, ends the line 58 times, or once 
in every five lines. But of the first 25 lines of the hymn 12, or 
nearly half, end with a word of 6 morae. The poet is clearly 
playing on the structural theme set by the first line.** 

The third type of repetition found in the hexameter is repeti- 
tion of sound, assonance or consonance.” A single sound, vowel 
or consonant, may be repeated, pairs of sounds, syllables, groups 
of syllables (either exactly or only their vowels or consonants), 
words, phrases, lines, or even relatively long passages. Each of 
these units of repetition may in turn be divided into two cate- 


20H. Frankel, “ Der kallimachische und der homerische Hexameter,” 
N.G. G., Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1926, pp. 202-203, note 1. 

*1 The correspondence of word limits is an important poetical element 
only in those verse systems in which stress is not basic. On the general 
problem of the réle of word limits in poetry see J. Mukafovsky, “La 
phonologie et la poétique,” Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague, 
IV (1931), pp. 285-286. 

22 Assonance is the repetition of vowels, consonance the repetition of 
consonants. Neither rhyme nor alliteration are profitable terms for the 
study of Greek poetry; rhyme because its function in modern verse 
systems is so radically different from the use of end-line assonance in 
Greek poetry that to use the term for the latter is an unfortunate 
extension in meaning; alliteration, the repetition of the first sound of 
stressed syllables, because the réle of stress in Greek versification 
cannot be defined. 
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gories. First, repetition may be within a line or in positions 
which are not metrically equivalent in different lines. Second, 
repetition may occur in metrically equivalent positions. Our 
English rhyme is a type of syllabic repetition of this last sort, 
highly conventional both in form and function. Apart from 
the number of repeated sounds and their position in the rhyth- 
mical units, repetitions may be classified according to the number 
of repetitions. Is a given unit of repetition repeated once, or 
many times? A still further classification, though not, perhaps, 
a very useful one, can be made according to the order of the 
repeated sounds. Sounds may be repeated in their original order, 
in chiastic order, or in any number of combinations of the two.” 
Frequently structural repetition is combined with sound 
repetition ; e.g., H. Merc., 89-90: 
Tov mpOTepos mpocédy Mains épixvdéos _vids* 
yépov, Os Te oKarres 


and H. Ven., 22-23: 


‘Torin, mporny TEKETO Kpévos 


Hitherto repetition has been discussed from a purely formal- 
istic point of view. The categories suggested, while they have 
some utility for purposes of description, are not useful for the 
analysis of poetic technique without some further consideration 
of the poetic function of repetition. Two aspects may be dis- 
tinguished. Every poem is a series of sounds. Repetition of a 
sound or series of sounds, in a poem viewed as pure sound, con- 
tributes to the “ tone color ” of a passage and to tonal form and 
unity. This is an aspect, but only one aspect, of every repetition. 
The raw material of poetry is not pure sound, but meaningful, 
symbolic sound and therefore every repetition has also an intel- 
lectual aspect.** This, of course, is apparent when a word or 


*3 These formal categories of sound repetition are further discussed in 
Theory of Literature (New York, 1949), pp. 159-164, by Austin Warren 
and Réné Wellek. I am greatly indebted to Professor Wellek for criti- 
cism of this paper and for information about the methods used in 
literary scholarship by the Russian Formalists, whose work is in- 
accessible to those who know no Russian. 

24 This is not the place to discuss this point, a fundamental one for 
the student of the artistic use of language. For a brief statement of the 
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phrase is repeated, but is equally true of the repetition of single 
syllables or even sounds. Because repetitions have this semantic 
aspect, they are deeply involved in the whole meaning complex 
of the passage in which they occur. This poses serious methodo- 
logical problems. Each repetition, to the extent to which it is 
integrated into the particular semantic context of a poem, par- 
takes of the essential particularity of the work and hence resists 
functional classification. It would be possible, but not very 
profitable, to compile statistical data for the occurrence of repeti- 
tion in the different texts on a purely formalistic basis. To 
employ numerical criteria in comparing literary texts in their 
functional use of repetition is impossible. We must use subtler, 
perhaps more subjective, methods. Each case must be interpreted 
in its context. This will inevitably bring disagreement, but 
that is no excuse for avoiding the investigation of an important 
aspect of poetic style, nor does it indicate that no substantial 
results for the understanding of the poets’ technique will emerge. 

Repetitions resist functional classification of the mutually 
exclusive type. We can, nonetheless, distinguish various “ mean- 
ing ” functions of repetition. Any specific repetition may fulfil 
one or several of these functions. 

The first functional category of repetition I will call thematic 
repetition. Thematic repetition may be defined as the repetition 
of a syllable, word, or phrase which clearly describes, or has 
reference to, some aspect of a major or minor theme of the poem. 
The first occurrence of the unit of repetition is usually in the 
first few lines. Subsequent occurrences fulfil two functions. 
Apart from serving to advance the story, i.e. their “local” 
function, they serve, by recalling the earlier occurrences, to 
remind the listener or reader of the relevance of the particular 
or specific event being narrated to the basic, timeless, general 
theme with which either the repeated unit was associated in its 
first appearance or which is inherent in its meaning. 


position adopted by the writer, see Professor Roman Jacobson, “ Ueber 
den Versbau der Serbokroatischen Volksepen,” Archives Néerlandaises 
de la Phonétique Expérimentale, VIII-IX, p. 136. Professor Henry 
Lanz’s effort to draw a sharp line between sound and sense in poetry 
(The Physical Basis of Rime [Stanford University, 1931], p. 293) has 
been successfully refuted by Professor W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. in “One 
Relation Between Rhyme and Reason,” Modern Language Quarterly, V 
(1944), p. 337. 
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The hymn to Aphrodite is remarkably rich in this type of 
repetition. The first three lines provide words and phrases which 
occur time and again throughout the poem. The épya of line 1 
has already been discussed. *Ad¢podiry in its various cases occurs 
14 times, always at the end of the line. Although this word is 
“localized ” in this position in the epic tradition, this is not an 
unavoidable repetition. Any number of traditional periphrases 
were available to the poet and we must conclude that he repeated 
the word *A¢podirn so many times because he felt that the repeti- 
tion, far from being a blemish, served a positive function. 

The word iyepos appears in line 2 in a relative clause modifying 
Aphrodite, 7 re Oeoicw éxi yAuxiv tyepov dpoe. In line 45 the 
tables are turned: 


8€ Kal Zeds yAukiv ipepov EuBare 
and again, eight lines further on: 
*Ayxtoew dpa of yAvkiv ipepov EuBare 


Four lines later (line 57) the word occurs again,—éxrdyAus & 
Kata tyepos eiAev. When the goddess has landed on Ida 
and is making her way through the forest glades to the steading 
of Anchises, all the savage beasts of the woods come fawning on 
her and she is pleased in her heart as she sees them: 


kat tots év Bar’ ipepov, ot aya ravres 
avvdvo Kata oxievtas évavAovs (lines 73-74). 


When Aphrodite has told Anchises her fictitious tale and has 
asked him to communicate with her parents, who will provide a 
dowry, she says: 


Saivy ydpov ivepdevra (line 141), 
and two lines later comes: 


“Os eirovoa Gea yAuxiv ipepov EuBadrg€ 


“ Sweet desire ” is quite clearly an important aspect of the general 
theme of the poem and the seven appearances of the word ipepos 
keep this aspect before the mind of the reader. 

The secondary theme of the poem, as often in literature where 
the central subject is love, is mortality, old age and death. This 
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is brought out both in the central myth and in subordinate epi- 
sodes. Aphrodite has forced the gods and goddesses to love 
mortals and thus makes them parents of children who will die 
(line 51). Zeus in turn forces Aphrodite to love a mortal man, 
to her shame. But she will not have Anchises to be her husband, 
for soon pitiless old age, man’s inevitable lot, will be upon him 
(line 244), and in this connection she tells the story of Tithonus, 
who was granted immortality but not perpetual youth, and so 
shriveled up until he could do nothing but babble on forever. 
Toward the end of the poem comes the description of the nymphs 
who occupy a middle ground between gods and men. They are 
loved by the Silenoi and Hermes, take part in the choruses of 
the gods, and are, to be sure, long-lived, but they come into 
existence with noble trees and when at length the trees wither 
and their bark peels off and their branches fall to the ground, 
the nymphs, too, must die.?° 

Thematic repetition plays a large part in the development and 
realization of this theme. The subject of mortality is prefigured 
in the avOpirwv of line 3. This first occurrence 
is itself a structural repetition of the épya roAvypiaov ’Adpodirys 
of line 1, repetition which brings out well the contrast of ideas, 
“deeds of golden Aphrodite ” and “ tribes of men who must die.” 
The adjective xarafynrés occurs 12 times, 6 with dvOpwros (5 gen. 
pl., lines 3, 122, 192, 200, 281, once dat. pl., line 52), 3 with yuv7 
(lines 39, 50, 250, all dat. pl. at end of line) and three times as a 
substantive in the first half of the line (lines 46, 51,110). Once, 
where the notion of mortality is out of place, the formula xara6yy- 
tov avOpwrwv is varied to yaparyevéwy (line 108) and 
twice it is shortened to Ovynrav avOpwrwv (lines 35, 149). 


*5 Schmid (loc. cit., see note 11), following the majority of the nine- 
teenth century editors, held the description of the nymphs to be “ grund- 
los,” but it is no flaw in the unity of a poem if a section which clearly 
illuminates a fundamental theme, as the description of the nymphs 
certainly does, stands in an oblique or tenuous relationship to the 
specific story in which it is incorporated. The nymphs here are the 
third member of a triad consisting of Ganymede, who possesses im- 
mortality and perpetual youth, Tithonus, who possesses immortality but 
not perpetual youth, and the Nymphs, who are mortal,, but who never 
grow old (dynpax). Cf. H. Triiber, op. cit. (see note 12), p. 11. On 
the principle of triadic structure, seen here and in the hymns to Athena, 
Artemis, and Hestia (lines 7-33) see E. Drerup, Homerische Poetik 
(Wiirzburg, 1921), pp. 438 ff. 
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It has been demonstrated that the first three lines of the 
hymn to Aphrodite state the basic themes of the hymn and, in 
addition, establish phrases which, by their repetition, serve to 
develop the themes stated. In the fourth line is introduced a 
subsidiary theme, the @ypia ravra, wild beasts who, like the flowers 
of the hymn to Demeter, are not mere ornament but have a 
symbolic value. The wild animal motif is developed to great 
effect (lines 4, 18, 68-74, 123-4, 159-160) but without recourse 
to thematic repetition, or rather such units of repetition as there 
are (cf. lines 74 with 124, 70 and 71 with 159) do not appear 
in the first statement of the theme. 

One possible objection should be met in discussing thematic 
repetition.“ It may be held by some readers that, since the poet 
of the hymn to Aphrodite composed in formulae, as did Homer, 
repetitions of significant phrases are merely the inevitable result 
of the formulaic technique of composition and hence no artistic 
importance or aesthetic function should be attributed to them. 
Such a point of view appears to me to be inadequate. There is 
no doubt whatsoever that the formulaic technique of composition 
was, as Parry has shown, evolved to meet the needs of oral poets 
who must compose long poems without benefit of paper and ink, 
and sometimes, perhaps, extemporaneously, but to go on and 
assume, as Parry seems to, that the composing of hexameters was 
a mechanical matter, that there is no art of the formula, is 
ridiculous.”* It is the old “ causal fallacy,” the arbitrary reduc- 
tion of what is essentially an artistic phenomenon to non-artistic 
causes. In the case of the hymn to Aphrodite the thematic 
repetitions are all formulae well known to those who worked in 
the epic tradition. They are, however, so closely related to the 
themes of the poem and of such frequent occurrence that there 
can be no doubt that the poet,—whether with or without con- 
sciously formulated purpose is irrelevant to our present enquiry, 


26 Parry’s point of view is summed up in his papers, “ Studies in the 
Epic Technique of Oral Verse-Making,” Part I, H.8.C.P., XLI (1930), 
pp. 73-148, and Part II, H.8.C.P., XLIII (1932), pp. 1-50. See also 
his “ The Traditional Metaphor in Homer,” C.P., XXVIII (1933), pp. 
30-43. 

For criticism of Parry’s position, with which the writer agrees, 
see G. M. Calhoun, op. cit. (see note 15) and “The Art of Formula 
in Homer,” C. P., XXX (1935), pp. 215 ff., and S. E. Bassett, The Poetry 
of Homer (Berkeley, California, 1938), pp. 14-20. 
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—exploited these repetitions for the elaboration of his theme and 
that these manifold echoes and ensuing overtones were used to 
remind the reader continually of the general relevance of the 
specific incident in question and thus contribute to the value 
and artistic integration of the whole. 

Scholars are rightly skeptical of those who think that they 
have discovered the “real” meaning of a poem, whether of 
Pindar or Shakespeare, by pseudo-cryptographic means or by 
placing a disproportionate emphasis on certain repeated syllables. 
I do not hold to the view that the analysis of repetition will 
reveal any meaning which is not otherwise apparent. Not all 
themes are developed with the aid of repetition and not all repe- 
titions are thematic. The function of thematic repetition is 
ancillary. It is an aid in the expression of that which the whole 
poem expresses. Well used, as in the hymn to Aphrodite, it can 
contribute much to the development, clarification, and elabora- 
tion of the various themes of the work. 

The units of thematic repetition are, by definition, closely 
integrated with the total meaning context of the poem. The 
meaning of the poem as a whole could be guessed from the 
repeated phrases alone. The next aspect of the function of 
repetition which I should like to consider is the organizational 
use of repetition, its place in marking the divisions and clarifying 
the arrangement of the composition. From this point of view 
the degree of integration of the units of repetition with the total 
meaning of the poem is irrelevant. The repeated elements may 
be key words or purely stereotyped phrases. In the hymn to 
Aphrodite they are usually thematic. 

In discussing épyov above reference has already been made to 
the way line 6, by its repetitions from line 1, rounds off the 
introductory section of the poem. With line 7: 


, ~ 
tpicoas 8 ov Svvatar ppévas 


begins the section devoted to the three austere goddesses. This 
section is concluded with line 33: 


, > - ~ 


which, by repetition, both marks the end of one part of the poem 
and is, in a sense, resumptive. With line 45 the story begins: 


Kai Zebs yAvkiv EuBarge Oupo. 


i 
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The following seven lines contain a digression in which the 
reasons of Zeus are given. Then comes: 


*Ayxicew dpa of yAukiv ipepov EuBadre 


Here the function of the repetition, apart, of course, from its 
thematic aspect, is almost purely resumptive rather than 
conclusive. 

This structural, organizational effect need not depend on the 
repetition of words or phrases. If the units repeated are not far 
apart the effect can be obtained by syllabic assonance combined 
with repetition of line structure. Thus, when Aphrodite reveals 
herself as a goddess, Anchises addresses a short prayer to her 
beginning : 

GAAd oe mpds Zyvos youvaLopat aiywyowo (line 187), 


which is concluded three lines below with: 
ylyverat Os te Oeais ebvaferar abavaryor. 


Here the effect of the syllabic assonance between youvafoua and 
etvagerac is enhanced by the circumstances that they are both 
the same part of speech, both of the same metrical shape 
(--~~), both occur in the same position within the line, and 
both come between a noun and its modifier. One aspect of the 
function of this particular repetition is organizational, its use 
to conclude the prayer. 

Apart from their purely utilitarian value for getting on with 
the story, so strongly stressed by Parry, this organizational func- 
tion is surely an aspect of the use of repeated formulaic lines to 
introduce and conclude speeches, and of formulae of address. 
Our poet, like Homer, makes full use of such traditional lines. 
Compare lines 107-108 with lines 191-192, and line 143 with 
lines 155 and 291. 

A function of repetition which is perhaps related to this organ- 
izational use is seen in cases where a speaker recapitulates, in 
the same words, the significant matter of the preceding speech, 
e. g., lines 145-148, or where a general description of the poet is 
repeated as the observation of a character, e. g., lines 82 and 85. 
This use is, however, essentially dramatic and is not specifically 
characteristic of the hymn to Aphrodite. 
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The units of repetition studied in our analysis of the thematic 
and organizational functions of repetition have been for the 
most part words, phrases, or even whole lines, i.e. units large 
enough, and possessing a sufficiently specific symbolic value, so 
that their effect will “carry.” A line, or even a word, if the 
word be a key word, will be felt as a repetition even though many 
lines intervene between occurrences. The slighter types of repeti- 
tion, e. g., of verse structure without syllabic assonance, or of a 
single syllable, have, naturally, a much more limited “ carrying 
range.” They are, furthermore, exceedingly various both in form 
and function. For their study I have, therefore, elected to 
analyze all the repetitions in a short passage rather than to 
attempt to analyze them by categories, selecting examples from 
throughout the hymn. 

The passage so selected (lines 33-52) follows the appearance 
of Athena, Artemis, and Hestia. 


tawv ov dvvarat wembeiv ppévas 
tov od te Ear’ “Adpodirnv 
35 paxdpwv Ovntav avOparuv. 
kat te Znvos voov TepmiKepavyov, 
ds Te 7” éoti, peyloryns Eupope 
Kat Te TOU evTe wuKivas dpévas eLaradovoa 
pyidius yuvaréiv 
40 “Hpys éxreAaBovoa Te, 
péya eidos apiorn év Oejor, 
dpa piv réxero Kpovos ayxvAopynrys 
pyntnp te ‘Peine Zebs & pydea cidws 
aidoinv dAoxov Kédy’ cidviav. 
dvdpi px Onpevar, 
ped Bporéns daroepypevy ein 
kai wor’ érevgapevn ein peta Oeoiow 
yeAoujcaca Piroppedys ’"Adpodiry 
50 as fa yuvaséi 
kal te KataOvynrovs vieis Téxov dbavaroww, 
Te avemée xatabyyrois avOpwrois. 


Lines 33, 34, and 35 all end in a word of 6 morae which begins 
with a. In lines 34 and 35 this produces the same collocation of 
ideas which was noticed in lines 1 and 3, “ Aphrodite ”—“ Mortal 
men.” The threefold repetition of 7 in line 33, picked up by the 
ms and ¢’s of line 34, perhaps should be considered solely as a 
phenomenon of the sound-stratum of the poem, i.e. of the poem 
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viewed as pure sound, but the play on the syllable wy in line 35, 
prefigured by the rdwv and rév 8 dAAov of lines 33 and 34, clearly 
has, apart from its important contribution to the tonality of the 
line, a sense function, as does the recurrence of 6 in the same line. 
The contrast of ideas, “ gods ” and “men,” is sharpened by the 
use of similar sounds to describe them. 

Lines 36-38 exhibit an ABA structural pattern. Both lines 36 
and 38 begin with xaé re and end with a word of 8 morae.** In 
line 37 the superlative adjective péyoros is repeated, thus em- 
phasizing the idea it contains. Furthermore every other word in 
the line is composed of letters found in péyioros or peyiorns, apart 
from the p of éupope.*® efaradotca of line 38 reéchoes, struc- 
turally, the repmixepavvov of line 36, but it also echoes the déxarjoa 
of line 33. The syllabic assonance, ara—az7a, in the same metri- 
cal position, reinforces the similarity of meaning. “Efaragoica 
is in turn picked up by éxAeAafovca in line 40,—a case of sound 
repetition in a non-equivalent metrical position. The syllabic 
assonance between these three words, which all belong to the 
same semantic sphere, helps to establish the deceitfulness of 
Aphrodite, and therefore of love, as a local motif in the poem. 

In line 39 the adjective xaraOvyrjor echoes the @vyrav of line 
35 and is in turn played upon by xaovyvyrys and év aavaryor in 
lines 40 and 41. In the case of line 41 the assonance and struc- 
tural and syntactic repetition, xaraOvyrjo. abavaryor 
Senor, serves to point up the contrast of ideas as in lines 1 and 3 
and, within a single line, in line 35. 

Line 42 closely parallels line 22. Lines 42 and 44 both begin 
with molossic words (-——) which have an identical final syllable 
(compare lines 11 and 13) and which both belong to the same 
general sense area. Lines 43 and 44 both end with forms of the 
participle of oiSa, thus providing a verbal counterpart to the 
divine harmony of the Olympian royal couple. 

With line 45 a new paragraph begins. This line restates a 


*7On the repetition of xai re Baumeister (op. cit., p. 255) writes, 
“ Particulae xai re ter repetitae brevi spatio interiacto, v. 30, 36, 38 
certe inopiam quandam ingenii produnt.” But this is to fail to recognize 
a favorite configuration of this poem. Cf. lines 1 and 3 and comment on 
lines 39 and 41, 42 and 44, and 50 and 52 below. 

*° For a discussion of this line from the metrical point of view see 
my “Early Greek Hexameter” Y.C.8., XII. 
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fundamental theme, the “ sweet desire” of love. In line 46 we 
have again the key word xara6vyrds, in this case in the first half 
of the line. Once more, as in the case of its appearance in line 
39, it starts off a train of repetitions, but this time they are 
structural as well as syllabic. This is the first occurrence in 
the poem of a word which starts within the first foot and con- 
tinues to the caesura of the third foot. There are twelve such 
words in the hymn. Four of them occur here in the space of 6 
lines (46-51). 

Lines 46-52 are dominated by the sounds of the “ thematic ” 
word xata6vyros. Notice the six occurrences of the letter y in line 
47, the choice of giroppedys rather than roAvypicov as an epithet 
for Aphrodite in line 49, and the appearance of xaraOyyros itself 
once more in lines 50, 51, and 52, in each case balanced within 
the line by a word for an immortal containing the letter 0. In 
line 51 we have the same contrast of ideas, supported by as- 
sonance, xataOvnr6s—abavaros, within a line which we noted above 
in lines 39 and 41, but there these same adjectives were in 
equivalent metrical positions in different lines. Line 50 repeats 
the last three-fourths of line 39 without change and line 52 is 
identical with line 50 except for the chiastic change of gender 
and of the prefix of the verb. (The change from ovvéwée to 
aves has bothered some editors. Allen, Halliday and Sikes 
defend the change as dictated by variety. The best defense lies 
in the consideration of the syllable which immediately precedes 
the verb in each case. We have @eois ovv- and eds dv-.) One 
effect of this complex patterning of sounds in lines 50-52 is to 
give body to the irony of the passage. 

In this rather unsystematic and far from complete catalogue of 
repetitions in the passage selected we have noticed certain aspects 
of the use of assonance and structural echoes. One question 
asked was: “ To what extent are the units of repetition integrated 
into the total meaning context of the passage?” Although it 
would be a mistake to think that sound in poetry can ever be 
entirely divorced from its symbolic “ sense ” function, some cases 
of repetition, e. g., of the 7’s in line 33, seem to be almost purely 
phenomena of tonality with little reference to the development of 
meaning. In other cases, most conspicuously in the case of 
thematic repetition, the opposite is true. Here we can dis- 
tinguish between cases where the units of repetition belong to 
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the same semantic sphere, e. g., dwarjoa, éarapovca, and 
Govca, where the function of the repetition is to emphasize and 
elaborate the common symbolism of the repeated sound units,” 
and cases where the units repeated belong to opposite semantic 
spheres, e. g., yuvargiv and év aBavaryor Oejor, Where the 
function of the repetition is ironical, to point up the contrast.®° 
However, any categories which we may devise in an attempt to 
analyze the artistic effect of repetition on the interactions between 
words must be highly tentative and cannot be expected to be more 
than crude aids to our understanding. The subtle echoes in the 
language of this hymn are an integral part of the poet’s technique 
—that much we can assert—but they are only partially amenable 
to analysis in conceptual terms. Ultimately their manifold 
elaboration and complexity may be apprehended in full only by 
intuitive insight. This is not to minimize the value of the 
attempt at analysis, however, which must be made, particularly 
in view of the many erroneous doctrines which have been held 


on the subject of repetition in the past. 

The hymn to Aphrodite has been called the most “ Homeric” 
of the hymns both by its admirers** and, with a somewhat 
different meaning given to the term, by its detractors.*? Win- 
disch and others have demonstrated the remarkable extent to 


2° Professor Wimsatt (op. cit. [see note 24], passim) on the basis of 
his studies in Pope states as a general principle that rhyme is good in 
proportion to the degree of clash in meaning between the rhyming 
elements. The rhyme of noun with noun or participle with participle 
is flat. However true this may be of end-line assonance in the period 
of Pope, this principle is not valid for the less strictly conventional 
assonance of Greek poetry. Parallels in meaning are frequently sup- 
ported by close parallels in sound, in the odes of Pindar as in the Hymn 
to Aphrodite, and cannot be dismissed as prosaic. 

80 Where the unit of repetition is a word, the repetition usually, but 
not always, belongs to the class of repetitions within the same semantic 
sphere. Where the word involved has radically different meanings, 
either inherently as in the pun, or given it by different modifiers, the 
contrast may be the point of the repetition. Cf. on gpya (= both “love” 
and “ war”) above. , 

81 Hermann, loc. cit.; Matthiae, loc. cit.; Teske, op. cit., pp. 40 ff.; 
Mure, loc. cit.; Lang, loc. cit.: “ quite the most Homeric in the collec- 
tion ”; the Oxford editors (The Homeric Hymns’, p. 350) : “ there is not 
room for originality in a style which follows the Homeric language so 
closely, but credit is due to the artist who caught the spirit of epos.” 

82 Windisch, loc. cit. 
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which the hymn is composed of lines, half-lines, and phrases 
which also occur in the Iliad and Odyssey ** while Fietkau’s 
tables prove the relative rarity of non-Homeric words in the 
poem.** These studies of Windisch and Fietkau, however, prove 
only that the composer of the hymn to Aphrodite drew from the 
same traditional store of formulae as did Homer for his raw 
material, not that he is in any way Homeric in his use of this 
raw material, and, in fact, the elaborately repetitive style of the 
hymn, with its richly textured pattern of sound and sense rela- 
tionships and its constant reference by means of sound symbol- 
ism, from the specific to the general, is the very antithesis of the 
Homeric simplicity, directness, and clarity. 

This can be illustrated by a comparison. At the end of the 
so-called “lay of Demodocus” Ares and Aphrodite, freed from 
the snare in which they were trapped, go off, he to the Thracians 
and she to Cyprus: 


dpa txave prropperdys *Adpodirn, 
és évOa of répevos te Bunes. 
évOa pay Xdpwres Aovoav Kai Xpioar eAaiw 
365 dpuBporw, oia emevqvobev aiéy éovras, 
dpi eiuara eooay érjpata, (0 362-366). 


In her disgrace the goddess finds consolation in fine clothes and 
perfume and in the ministrations of her hand-maidens, the 
Graces. The passage is simply and beautifully composed and is 
marked by characteristically Homeric psychological insight. The 
technique is dramatic. We are told nothing of Aphrodite’s feel- 
ings of shame. Her actions convey everything. 

In the hymn, too, Aphrodite goes off to Cyprus. On her way 
to meet Anchises on Ida she stops off at her temple in Paphos 
to make herself attractive : 


Tov iovca prropperdis "Agpodiry 
npdoat’, exrayAws Kara dpévas elder. 
és Kimpov Guidea vndv eduvev 
és IIdpov: évOa S€ of répevos Bwpos re 
60 y’ Ovpas haewas. 
évOa Xdperes Aovoay Kai xpioay édaiw 
GpBporw oia Oeods érevnvobev aitv éovras, 
GpBpooiw pa oi reOvwpévov jev (H. Ven. 56-63). 


*8 See references in note 12 above, and Windisch, op. cit., p. 67. 
**H. Fietkau, De Carminum Hesiodeorum atque Hymnorum Quatuor 
Magnorum Vocabulis non Homericis (Diss. Regimont, 1866). 
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Both poets use the same traditional phrases for describing a 
goddess at her toilet.** It is interesting to contrast the differ- 
ences in their method of using this material. The Kvzpov of 0 
362 occurs earlier in the line and is prefixed by és (H. Ven. 58), 
producing parallelism with the beginning of the following line. 
Instead of ixave the poet of the hymn uses the participle €A@ovaa, 
which recalls the idovea of line 56 and prefigures the ciceAPovea of 
line 60 and, possibly, the @eods of line 62. Because his subject 
came earlier the poet can, in the second half-line, introduce the 
theme of fragrance and achieve the fine assonantal collocation 
€\Govca Ovwdea. Note also the four v’s of this line. H. Ven. 59 
is identical with @ 363 with one important exception: Ouqjes 
has become @vwdea so that it will repeat the @vdea of line 58 and 
prefigure the reOvwpevov of line 63 and the eiwdea of line 66. 
Between @ 363 and 364 (=H. Ven. 59 and 61) the poet of the 
hymn has inserted another traditional line (H. Ven. 60 = = 169). 
By so doing he has achieved identical first words for lines 60 and 
61 and a repetition of the sequence éAdovaa v—of line 58. The 
poet may also have been attracted by the four 6’s of this line, a 
sound which, by now, has become associated with the idea of 
fragrance. Lines 61 and 62 are identical with 6 364, 365, but 
after line 62 the poet introduces a line (== 172) which begins 
with a variant of the same word with which 62 begins ** and 
repeats once more the sounds 6vw (in refvwpévov). 

Let us assume for the moment that H. Ven. 58-63 is based on 
6 363-365. The poet has made additions and alterations. The 
effect of these changes is to give the passage in the hymn to 
Aphrodite 6 consecutive lines which, in pairs, begin with sub- 


35 Tt is, of course, possible that the poet of the hymn to Aphrodite 
copied @ 363, 364, 365 (= H. Ven. 59, 61, 62) and = 169, 172 (= H. Ven. 
60, 63). In our present state of knowledge, however, it is much safer 
to assume a traditional origin for both of any two repeated passages. 
Cf. Calhoun, op. cit. (see note 15), p. 4, “I shall maintain definitely 
that the burden of proof rests upon those who hold that a repeated 
passage is not a formula, and that the cases in which we may hope to 
find the ‘original’ instance of a repetition must be relatively few.” 
Professor Calhoun had in mind repetitions within the Iliad and Odyssey, 
but the dictum applies equally well to repetitions between any of the 
early hexameter, texts. 

36 duBporw and auBpociw probably were identical in meaning for the 
peet. Cf. Allen, Halliday and Sikes, ad loc. 
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stantially the same word, and the every-other-line assonance 
isovca — — — Geovs. Furthermore the idea of 
fragrance, already present in the Odyssey (@vyjes and apBpdrw), 
is developed by repetition to be the dominating theme of the 
passage. For the one appearance of @uyes, Pvwdea is substituted 
and it or its cognates appear four times (lines 58, 59, 63, 66) 
while duBporw (line 62) is repeated in the aduBpociw of the follow- 
ing line. If we look at this passage from the point of view of 
fhe compositional arrangement of the whole hymn, the poet is 
here developing a subordinate aspect of his general topic, the 
relationship between sex and scent, so well known to perfume 
manufacturers, and it is perhaps for this reason that he elabo- 
rated to such an extent the simple and straightforward descrip- 
tion in the Odyssey. 

Such a style in which sounds continually recoil upon one 
another and in which words are frequently used with a double 
reference would not be appropriate to the epic. It would seem 
intolerably turgid and the sharp outlines of action and of descrip- 
tion would be blunted.*? But such a style ts appropriate in 
composing hymns. To demonstrate that the same method of 
composition can be proper in one work, improper in another, I 
must have recourse to the most general considerations of the 
fundamental nature of the hymn and epic genres. 

The basic manner of treatment in the epic is dramatic.** The 
epic describes for their own sakes, and on an heroic scale, the 
results in action of human emotion and desire. “ Wrath” as a 
general concept is not the subject of the Iliad, but the specific 
wrath of Achilles or, more particularly, the results in action of 
that wrath. The wrath and its consequences are events in history 
and are set in a temporal framework. 


87 Repetition of every type is common in Homer. Very frequent are 
repetitions of which the most important aspect is their contribution to 
tonality and what I have called “organizational” repetition. On 
thematic repetition see the papers of Jones and Sheppard referred to in 
note 15 above. The difference is one of quantity. The texture of the epic 
style is less closely packed with repetition. But this difference is basic. 
Compare W. B. Stanford, Greek Metaphor (Oxford, Blackwell, 1936), 


p. 128, “ Homer ... avoids all but the most elementary puns, plays 
upon words, and verbalism in general, which depend upon vagaries of 
meaning.” 


°° Here, and in what follows, I must once more acknowledge my debt 
to Professor Greene (op. cit., pp. 179 ff.) for terminology. 
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The basic manner of treatment in the Works and Days of 
Hesiod, on the other hand, is reflective. Despite the flimsy 
dramatic framework (the trial and the admonitions to Perses) 
the subject of the poem is an abstract and timeless aspect of 
human life, i.e., justice, with which is closely associated, in 
Hesiod’s mind as in Benjamin Franklin’s, careful husbandry. 
This “eternal ” theme is developed by direct precepts and short 
fables. Emphasis is throughout on its normative nature, not on 
particular results. 

The basic manner of treatment in the Homeric hymns is a 
unique synthesis of the dramatic and reflective manners. The 
gods in the hymns are not merely superior mortals, as they so 
often become in Homer, but each is thought of as an embodiment 
of one or more aspects of human life, i.e., vegetable increase, 
knavery, love, etc. In so far as the subject of a hymn is a god 
or goddess who serves as a symbol for some such abstract, timeless 
theme, the hymn is composed in the reflective manner of treat- 
ment, but in so far as this timeless theme is developed by a story 
with a temporal sequence of events, and in so far as this story 
is then narrated for its own sake, the manner of treatment is 
dramatic. Hymns vary in the extent to which one or another 
manner of treatment predominates. 

The repetitive style of composition is too static for the dra- 
matic manner of treatment, but was constantly employed in 
Greek poetry where a “timeless ” theme was being developed.*® 
Furthermore in a hymn in which the theme is developed by a 
story, repetition serves a special function. The perfection of the 
hymn form is found in the perfect synthesis of the dramatic and 
the metaphysical, the temporal and the timeless. It is a function 
of repetition, particularly of what I have called thematic repeti- 
tion, to assist in this synthesis by exploiting the power of sound 
to conjure up images in the mind. The frequent repetition of 
sequences of sound which are associated with some aspect of the 


8° We may compare H. Hom. X, also to Aphrodite, which contains in 
3 of its 6 lines the adjective iueprés and the ABAAB arrangement of lines 
of H. Hom. XIV. Cf. also the play on was in the hymn with which the 
Phaenomena of Aratus begins, the play on peia and the diphthong e in 
Works and Days, 5-8. The lyric proem to Zeus of Terpander (P. L. G., 
III‘, p. 8) contains three verbal pairs, not to speak of additional syllabic 
assonance, in a total of only 20 syllables. 
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central theme, throughout the narration of particular incidents, 
serves to invite the listener to consider the relevance of the par- 
ticular incident to the general theme. This repetition will, 
inevitably, on occasion hinder the flow of the tale, but this is a 
sacrifice which must be made for the larger purpose and meaning 
of the poem. 

I have tried to show that repetition, far from being a blemish, 
is an integral part of the technique of the hymn style. Its use 
in the hymn to Aphrodite has contributed to making this hymn 
perhaps the most perfect in the collection from the point of view 
of formal unity, the synthesis of the temporal and timeless 
aspects of the theme and its development, and the subordination 
of every episode to the central plan of the work.*® 

Historically the style of the hymn to Aphrodite is significant 
as an example of the use of the formulaic technique of composi- 
tion for purposes radically different from the purposes of epic 
style. Modern critics who castigate the repetition in the hymn 
do so for the same reason which leads them to criticize repetition 
in Homer. They are unconsciously using as a canon modern 
norms of composition where these norms do not apply. But 
comprehension of the Homeric technique in the use of formulae 
does not itself explain the repetitions in the hymn to Aphrodite. 
The hymn and the epic are distinct genres, each with its own 
characteristic conventions and aims. The use of repetition in 
the hymn to Aphrodite is much more elaborately developed as an 
aid in expression than in the epic. This more consciously 
elaborate development serves well the reflective, religious, philo- 


*°T do not want to appear to overstress the réle of repetition in 
achieving this unity. However important an element in the “ aesthetic 
surface ” of a poem repetition may be, its function in the expression of 
artistic content is, as I have said, ancillary. Much more important is 
the ambivalent position of Aphrodite herself, who both symbolizes, and 
is the victim of, love, and the rigid discipline which leads the poet to 
reject all matter irrelevant to his theme, e. g., the origin of specific cults 
or the association of the goddess with a particular locality. This purity 
of the theme led many scholars in the last century, who, seemingly, did 
not consider love an adequate subject for a poem, to assume that the 
hymn was written in honor of some princely descendant of Aeneas (a 
view most recently expounded by J. Humbert in the Budé edition of the 
hymns [Paris, 1936], p. 144), a referent which is not needed, is not in 
the poem, and which, were it in the poem, could only detract from its 
perfection. 
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sophic purposes of the composer of hymns, purposes which are 
quite distinct from the dramatic aims of Homer. The stylistic 
differences between the Iliad and Odyssey and the hymn to 
Aphrodite are thus, in a sense, a function of the differences in 
genre and type of subject matter. 

Starting from the sound observation of Suhle to the effect 
that the style of the hymn to Aphrodite is remarkably repetitious, 
—a fact which underlies much of the adverse criticism of the 
poem during the last century,*‘—an attempt has been made to 
analyze systematically the use of repetition in the hymn. Purely 
formal categories of repetition were suggested but their value for 
the purpose of aesthetic analysis was held to be slight. On the 
other hand it was found to be impossible to devise functional 
categories of repetition of the either/or type. Nevertheless it 
was found possible to distinguish certain aspects of the use of 
repetition. These were, 1) the pure sound aspect, the effect of 
repetition on the tonality of the work; 2) the “ organizational ” 
aspect, the use of repetition to conclude a section within the work 
or to resume the narrative after a digression ; and 3) the meaning 
aspect. Under this last heading cases were distinguished where 
the units of repetition were more, or less, closely integrated into 
the total meaning context and where the units of repetition 
belonged to the same, or to the opposite, semantic spheres. A 
comparison with Homer revealed that the technique of repetition 
is much more elaborately developed in the hymn to Aphrodite 
than in the epic, particularly of units of repetition which are in 
their meaning closely integrated into the total context of the 
poem. This difference, it was suggested, is a function of the 
difference in genre. Hymns are composed in what is a synthesis 
of the metaphysical and dramatic manners of treatment while 


the epic is purely dramatic. 
H. N. Porrer. 


UNIVERSITY. 


‘1 It is perhaps not altogether fanciful to see a connection between the 
eclipse of the reputation of the Hymn to Aphrodite and the publication 
of the preface to Lyrical Ballads. The Romantic concept of originality, 
which led to a rejection of the Eighteenth Century poetic diction, was 
also conducive to a misunderstanding of Greek poetic diction, a misunder- 
standing which is still widespread, particularly in studies of the early 
lyric poets. 


SOPHOCLEAN “ORTHODOXY” IN THE 
PHILOCTETES. 


To the student of Greek thought this title may appear para- 
doxical, for it is doubtful that orthodoxy was a Greek phe- 
nomenon, Nevertheless, this concept or something like it has 
become attached to the tragedies of Sophocles. The greatest 
cliché in Sophoclean criticism is that Aeschylean thought is 
“theological,” the Euripidean is “ philosophical,” and the Sopho- 
clean is neither, There has been a continuous line of develop- 
ment from the biographical fact that Sophocles was pleased with 
life to the critical judgment that he was not concerned with the 
religious and philosophical implications of tragedy.* 

There are different forms of this false idea. Some contain 
elements of truth. But no one of them and no combination of 
them describes Sophoclean thought adequately and precisely. Of 
course the most common notion is that the dramatist was serenely 
conventional and conservative.? This is sometimes carried to 
the absurd extreme of suggesting that his plays contain no deep 
thought. On the other side, more serious attempts to under- 
stand his thought have led in two different directions. Accord- 
ing to one version, belief in the nothingness of human existence 
is the prevailing religious feeling,* whereas more commonly ad- 


1 For the relationship of these two things, see C. M. Bowra, Sophoclean 
Tragedy (Oxford, 1944), pp. 356-8. 

? See, for example, J. W. Mackail, Lectures on Greek Poetry (London, 
1910), pp. 155-6; C. H. Moore, The Religious Thought of the Greeks 
(2nd ed., Cambridge, 1925), p. 100; T. B. L. Webster, An Introduction 
to Sophocles (Oxford, 1936), p. 54; P. W. Harsh, A Handbook of Classi- 
cal Drama (Stanford Univ., 1944), p. 94. 

*’ There is an incredible picture of Sophocles as a real “ pagan” in 
N. P. Vlachos, “ Some Aspects of the Religion of Sophokles,” Reformed 
Church Review, ser. 4, X (1906), p. 190: “ His whole religious system,— 
if system it can be called,—is hopelessly superficial. And this accords 
well with the little we know of his personality: a man of sound physical 
constitution, of cheerful temperament, and of epicurean proclivities, a 
genial companion, easy-going and anxiously guarding the happy medium 
between the two extremes of the too-much and the too-little,—such is 
not the stuff religious prophets are made from.” 

‘This view reaches an extreme in Schmid-Stéhlin, I, 2 (Munich, 
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vanced is the view that his attitude is primarily optimistic. The 
latter conception is particularly insidious. It has a certain 
amount of justification on the surface, yet it produces ideas 
which misrepresent not only Sophoclean thought but also Greek 
thought as a whole. Consider the following statement: Sopho- 
cles “ represented the past, the present, and the future, the provi- 
dence and government of God, and the character and destiny of 
men, idealized but not distorted or discolored, just as they were 
mirrored in the pure and tranquil depths of his own harmonious 
nature.” ® This sweet religiosity has very little to do with 
Sophocles. Even when the idea is treated with some restraint, 
there is danger in emphasizing the tranquillity and imperturba- 
bility of Sophocles.* Since tragedy is primarily concerned with 
the various forms of evil which affect human existence, the state 
of imperturbability is not per se conducive to the creation of 
drama which can properly be called tragedy. 

Against the ingrained tradition that the dramatist’s ideas are 
conventional and superficial, there has been long-overdue revolt 
in recent years. One real contribution is a Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Prize Essay which demonstrates the poet’s critical think- 
ing concerning the concept of dpery.7 Bowra’s recent book pre- 
sents Sophocles’? dramatic material as a body of substantial 
thought, although it has some limitations in my opinion. And 
P. H. Epps has in general terms expressed militant opposition 
to the view that Sophocles was conservative.® The traditional 
appraisal of these tragedies must be thoroughly reexamined if 


1934), p. 310 where it is said that before the Sophoclean gods, “ sinkt 
der Mensch tief in den Staub.” Such an idea is quite un-Sophoclean. 

5'W.S. Tyler, The Theology of the Greek Poets (Boston, 1867), p. 267. 
See also J. Adam, The Religious Teachers of Greece (Edinburgh, 1908), 
p. 173; W. W. Hyde, “ Sophocles’ Place in Greek Tragedy,” Classical 
Studies in Honor of John C. Rolfe (Philadelphia, 1931), p. 141. 

*See, for example, A: and M. Croiset, Histoire de la Littérature 
Grecque, III (2nd ed., Paris, 1899), p. 232 and W. Jaeger, Paideia, I 
(2nd ed., Berlin and Leipzig, 1936), p. 346. 

7 J. A. Moore, Sophocles and Areté (Cambridge, 1938). 

*For one thing, Bowra emphasizes the piety of Sophocles without 
examining adequately the philosophical basis of his religious attitude. 
There is a tendency to represent Sophoclean thought as being like that 
of Theognis. 

®“ Sophocles: Mere Conservative or True See-r?,” Studies in Phi- 
lology, XLII (1945), pp. 427-39. 
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their high quality is to be understood. The Philoctetes is an 
important part of this problem because it embodies the poet’s 
ideas at a stage of full development and contains ideas which 
have produced serious misconceptions. 

It is illuminating to survey the various theories suggested con- 
cerning this play, particularly in the older, less familiar litera- 
ture of programs and dissertations which have contributed to 
accepted opinions.’° Most noteworthy is the correspondence be- 
tween the interpretations of this particular play and the generic 
ideas just described. According to some, the Philoctetes is not 
a tragedy at all: +4 it is a psychological study, a play of intrigue, 
a romance, or pleasant fiction. If this view is considered inade- 
quate, as of course it is, the alternative has been to explain that 
the play is intended to justify some kind of moral order. In 
the various interpretations along this line of thinking, there is 
imputed to Sophocles a kind of thought which is essentially 
moralistic: namely, the Philoctetes shows that individual in- 
terests must be sacrificed to the common good; 2 or that disease 
causes neglect of social responsibilities from which only the gods 
can rescue a man;7* or simply that divine will is to prevail.* 


10 Those here cited are available in the Princeton University Library. 

11 J, P. E. Greverus, Wiirdigung der Tragédie Philoktet des Sophokles 
in dsthetischer Hinsicht nebst einigen Bemerkungen iiber den griech- 
ischen Text (Progr. Oldenburg, 1840), p. 8; M. Zavadlal, Wodurch wird 
die Uberlieferung, das Sophokles den Philoktetes im héchsten Greisen- 
alter geschrieben, im Stiicke selbst bestdtigt? (Progr. Mitterburg, 1887), 
p. 7; Mackail, op. cit., p. 163; J. Herzer, Sophokles’ Philoktet. Ueber- 
setzung nebst Einleitung zur aesthetischen Wiirdigung des Dramas, und 
mit Anmerkungen zur Textkritik (Progr. Zweibriicken, 1906), p. v; 
H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy: A Literary Study (London, 1939), 
p. 305. 

12K. Schwenck, Ueber des Sophokles Philoktetes (Progr. Frankfurt 
am Main, 1844), pp. 3 and 13 where we find the incredible view that 
Odysseus appears as a man should be in relation to his “ Vaterland ”; 
J. A. Schifer, Sur le Philoctéte de Sophocle (Progr. Meseritz, 1867), 
pp. 10-11. There are many echoes of this idea, such as the notion that 
Philoctetes is only a martyr for the common good, found in N. Wecklein, 
Ausfiihrlicher Kommentar zu Sophokles Philoktet (Munich, 1913), pp. 
31-2. 

18 J. E. Rieder, Uber den sophokleischen Philoktet (Progr. Herberstein, 
1852), p. 18. 

14J. La Roche, Uber die Grundidee des Philoktet von Sophokles 
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Other variations are that the play hinges on the victory of 
piety,?> that it shows the victory of truth over lies,’® or—observe 
the un-Greek tone here—that it introduces the concept of loving 
one’s enemy later fulfilled in Christianity.17 In any interpreta- 
tion, the most crucial question is the significance of Heracles’ 
appearance as deus. This appearance has been called arbitrary 
and needless, or a concession to the audience accustomed to 
Euripides’ use of the device, or justifiable in order to reconcile 
the drama with accepted myth and to effect poetic justice. One 
scholar solved the problem by declaring the exodos spurious.*® 
Still another suggestion—typical of much modern criticism be- 
cause it disregards the historical fact that we are dealing with 
drama of the fifth century B. C.—is that the deus may “ figure 
a change of heart which has taken place in Philoctetes ” through 
a kind of exorcism.’® Actually, of course, proper interpretation 
will neither explain the deus away in this fashion nor invest the 
appearance of Heracles with un-Greek religious meaning. 

In general, the subject matter of the Philoctetes has produced 
the view that social and religious values are here elevated in 
despite of the individual’s status, and that Sophocles puts 
through a conventional solution which depreciates the thought 
and character developed in the body of the play. In this kind of 
thinking about Sophocles, there is often at least a strong under- 
current of feeling that his ideas are uncritical and unphilo- 
sophical just because they are founded on religious belief. This 
is where comparison with Aeschylus and Euripides comes strongly 
into play, because Sophocles does not attack theological issues 
directly, in the Aeschylean manner, nor does he set himself 


(Progr. Graz, 1856), pp. 1 and 14; L. Campbell, Sophocles, II (Oxford, 


1881), pp. 360-1. 

15 R, Herkenrath, Die Handlung in Sophokles’ Philoktet und ihr Biihn- 
engott Herakles (Progr. Feldkirch, 1917), p. 31. This is also essentially 
the idea of Bowra, op. cit., pp. 261-306. 

16H, Abeken, Die tragische Lésung im Philoktet des Sophokles (Ber- 
lin, 1860), p. 8. 

17 W. H. Kolster, Ueber den Philoctet des Sophokles (Progr. Itzehoe, 
1844), p. 16. 

18 A, Patin, Asthetisch-kritische Studien zur Sophokles (Paderborn, 
1911), pp. 110-17. 

19 EK, Wilson, “The Wound and the Bow,” The New Republic, CIV 


(1941), p. 551. 
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against religious views philosophically as Euripides often does. 
However, this is not equivalent to saying that Sophoclean thought 
is characterized by insensitivity to basic philosophical issues. 
Analysis of the intellectual content of the Philoctetes should help 
to clarify this very fundamental point. 

Clearly the basic orientation of our play is toward the problem 
of Philoctetes’ evil condition. This primary issue emerges gradu- 
ally. In the prologue, Neoptolemus is confronted with a choice 
between the demands of patriotism and the demands of honesty. 
The nobility and moral sensitivity of his nature appear clearly. 
Some naiveté and inadequate understanding are also revealed. 
For example, he is moved by the argument that he will achieve 
fame if he can forget his scruples for a day. His only reaction 
to the plight of Philoctetes is to argue that such an incapacitated 
opponent can easily be taken by force (91-2).2° The conflict is 
simply between Odysseus’ utilitarian view that the end of pa- 
triotic service justifies the means of using stratagem and Neo- 
ptolemus’ instinctive feeling that Philoctetes should be dealt 
with openly. We shall presently see how this issue is broadened 
and deepened. The moral question of honesty flows out into the 
religious and philosophical question of Philoctetes’ suffering and 
of justice. 

This larger issue is initiated in the prologue when pitiful signs 
of Philoctetes’ condition are discovered and when Odysseus de- 
scribes the victim’s disease and the violence of his pain (7-11).”* 
Furthermore, the responsibility for dealing with the issue is 
placed firmly upon Neoptolemus in the parodos where he, now 
left in charge by Odysseus, gives orders to his uncertain men. 
There is also suggestion of the high responsibility which will fall 
upon the young man, for the tragic issue involved in his experi- 
ence with Philoctetes is intimated. Neoptolemus now for the 


20 References are to the Oxford edition of A. C. Pearson. 

*1 This description is colored by the statement that Philoctetes was 
abandoned under orders of Odysseus’ superiors because his cries of pain 
interfered with the conduct of ceremonies. It is important to note the 
implication that Philoctetes’ state is religiously impure. This is the 
kind of easy answer which Odysseus imposes upon Neoptolemus. There 
is no time for thought about this now. All attention is concentrated 
upon the immediate question of how the political mission is to be 
accomplished. 
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first time uses his imagination to depict Philoctetes’ painful 
existence (162-8). The victim’s lot mystifies the chorus. 

But Neoptolemus replies that the suffering of the man is no 
cause for wonder. Heaven has so willed, that Troy may not fall 
until the appointed time (191-200). This is a very flat answer. 
In this unexamined form, it sounds like the kind of “ orthodoxy ” 
which the critical tradition attributes to Sophocles. However, if 
Sophocles were not concerned with the issue of Philoctetes’ suf- 
fering and of justice, or if the view which Neoptolemus expresses 
were regarded by Sophocles as an adequate answer, there would 
be little purpose in the subsequent development of the tragedy 
which probes this issue deeply. We shall see that Neoptolemus 
is led to think more inquiringly than this. 

He is quite unprepared for the greatness of Philoctetes. He 
has been led to think of Philoctetes impersonally, as an obstacle 
to his mission which somehow must be circumvented. But Phi- 
loctetes’ high quality immediately appears. Especially important 
for their effect upon Neoptolemus are the fundamental pa- 
triotism of Philoctetes, his love for Achilles, and his knowledge 
of the young man’s upbringing. And above all, he appeals 
strongly as a human in distress by his shame for his wild ap- 
pearance, his hunger for the sound of a friendly voice, and 
excited flood of questions when he learns that the strangers are 
Greeks. Neoptolemus is brought one stage nearer to the actual 
experience of Philoctetes who recreates his emotions when he 
awoke to find himself deserted (276-84) and describes his pitiful 
life on the island. 

The effect of his story is marked by the chorus’ expression of 
pity (317-18). But Neoptolemus is more concerned with de- 
scribing his own pretended mistreatment. His tale is told art- 
fully and with composure. The hypocrisy of his role is accen- 
tuated by the spirited recrimination of his “ enemies” and the 
pretense of reluctance to rehearse his mistreatment (329). There 
must be some uncomfortableness for him when Philoctetes learns 
that Achilles has died, and is uncertain whether to listen to 
Neoptolemus’ story or to lament the dead; to this Neoptolemus 
replies that Philoctetes has enough to mourn in his own suf- 
ferings (339-40). 

In Philoctetes’ mind, the belief that he and Neoptolemus 
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have common enemies establishes a personal relationship be- 
tween them. The self-sufficiency compelled by his experience is 
softened by increasing trust in Neoptolemus. Further evidence 
of his out-going humanity is revealed in his curiosity concern- 
ing the fate of individuals in the Greek army, and in his grief 
for the dead. Coupled with this is bitterness that noble men 
die, while evil live, and pessimism because the gods seem to 
promote this order of things. He concludes (451-2): 


~ bd ~ ~ > - 
mov xpyn Oar TavTa, rov S’aiveiv, 


Ta €TQALVWY TOUS Beovs KQKOUS , 


Notable here is the philosophical depth of his feeling and 
thought. There is implicit a desire to believe, a desire to praise 
the ways of the gods. But he finds them evil. This is the spirit 
of the questions which Sophocles is probing in this tragedy.” 

The test of strength between the natures of the two men now 
begins in earnest. Neoptolemus attempts to force Philoctetes 
to leave the island by saying that he must return to Scyros. 
Philoctetes impassionately begs that they take him along, 
although he is pitifully aware that he is no pleasing passenger ; 
he argues that Neoptolemus’ reputation is at stake. This direct 
plea for mercy ends with a kind of warning that Neoptolemus 
must save him in view of the fact that human life is unstable 
and mutable (501-6). This is to say that Neoptolemus must 
view Philoctetes’ predicament philosophically, as being in the 
nature of human life. 

The two men move to examine the cave before their departure, 


*2 A completely different interpretation of this passage is advanced 
by Bowra, op. cit., p. 295: Philoctetes “is on the way to doubting the 
justice of the gods, like the impious man condemned in the Agamemnon. 
He is almost guilty of one of the three forms of impiety noted by Plato, 
that the gods exist but do not care for men. . . . The more pious members 
of the audience would feel a shock of disapproval.” In my opinion, this 
is grave misunderstanding. Characteristically, the Greeks were not self- 
conscious about such attitudes as that of Philoctetes here; had they 


been, they would not perhaps have made such great contributions to the , 


history of thought. Moreover, although this attitude of Philoctetes is 


finally resolved in the play, the significant thing is that Sophocles | 


presents Philoctetes’ skepticism as a natural, thoughtful reaction to his 
evil experience, and develops a solution which is philosophical rather 
than, let us say, “ evangelical.” 


[ 
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but are interrupted by the appearance of the merchant. Here 
for the first time in the play, the prophecy of Helenus is re- 
ported in some detail. Philoctetes learns of the prediction that 
Troy cannot be taken without him, but there is no mention of 
the fact that his disease will be cured. His reaction to the 
thought of being returned to Troy is violent. If Neoptolemus 
had hoped that Philoctetes might later be won over to this by 
persuasion, he is now better advised. Only deception or force are 
possible means to this end. For Philoctetes, the belief that he 
and Neoptolemus now share imminent danger cements their 
personal relationship. 

As Neoptolemus’ experience approaches its climax, we may 
review the development thus far. Philoctetes has been deline- 
ated as a man worthy of respect. The effect of his suffering is 
revealed in his recrimination of the Atreidae and Odysseus, his 
desire for retribution, his suspicions. There is a spirit of deep 
questioning in him. There is an indurate quality. But he has 
endured and has maintained his intellectual vigor. He shows 
breadth of sympathy, affection, even tenderness toward Neo- 
ptolemus, There is an eager spirit and sensitivity to kindness. 

This nature is having a profound effect upon Neoptolemus. 
There arises a strong conflict between Philoctetes’ claim for just 
- treatment and the demands of public interest in accord with the 
_ divine will that Troy shall now fall. The patriotic feeling of 
 Neoptolemus remains strong, but the assumption that only the 

success of the political mission matters has been severely chal- 

lenged. Natural ambition for glory is seen to conflict with his 
increasing sense of responsibility toward an afilicted fellow 
human. His original scruple against deceit upon the basis of 
principle alone is deepened. It now appears that the moral issue 
_comprehends more than the question of whether to act with 
honesty or with deceit as a means to an end. The question of 
‘honesty has become the question of justice. And the evil of 
Philoctetes’ suffering exists under an order of things in which 
the gods rule. Thus the moral issue of justice is ultimately a 
religious issue. And yet, over against this greater understanding 
in Neoptolemus stands the fact that the gods will that Troy now 

fall. Neoptolemus will soon cry (908): & Zed, ri Spacw. 
In treating the scene which contains Philoctetes’ paroxysms of 
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pain, it is important to combat the notion that he here shows ~ 
weakness, The view that a tragic hero should not cry out in 
pain has been influenced by Cicero’s remarks about the Phi- 
loctetes of the Roman play: “ Num igitur fortem virum, num 
magno animo, num patientem, num gravem, num humana cor- 
temnentem potes dicere aut Philoctetam illum... .”** This 
attitude has its proper value in the Stoic philosophy, of which 
Cicero is here the proponent, but it is quite inadequate by, itself 
as a critical principle applied to tragedy, especially Greek 
tragedy with its quality of directness, and specifically the Phi- 
loctetes which depicts pain honestly. It is not in the nature 
of tragedy to scorn humana. Such matters must of course be 
treated with dignity, and the dignity of Philoctetes is certainly 
sustained in this scene. He attempts to conceal his pain and 
resists as long as he can. Even in this condition he is alert to 
the problem of safeguarding the bow, and binds Neoptolemus 
with the promise that he will not relinquish the weapon. Phi- 
loctetes maintains control of the situation, gives directions to 
Neoptolemus, describes how his attacks of pain soon pass into 
exhausted sleep, even prays that the bow will not cause Neopto- 
lemus any trouble, exacts the promise that he will not be de- 
serted—and sinks to the ground in exhaustion. 

This intense suffering expresses in immediate, physical terms 
the evil which is basically the subject of this tragedy. That is 
the real significance of Philoctetes’ cries. We are given to see 
what Philoctetes has to endure, and to understand its effect upon 
his nature. The dramatic mechanics of this phenomenon con- 
sist in its effect upon Neoptolemus. Throughout the tragedy 
he has been brought ever closer to understanding Philoctetes’ 
predicament. He now sees its physical manifestation. He is 
slow to understand what is happening. His pity is deep (755 
and 759-60). Yet the mission is very much on his mind. He 
answers Philoctetes ambiguously (775 and 779-81). Philoc- 
tetes suffers more pain and appeals for death. Neoptolemus is 
silent, but when prodded says simply (806): dAyé mdda 8 rari 
got orévwy xaxd. His responsibility to Philoctetes is rising in 
sharper opposition to his hope of glory, and loyalty to the Greek 
army. 


33 Tusc. Disp., II, 14, 33; cf. II, 23, 55: Philocteteus ille clamor. 
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When Philoctetes awakens, events move swiftly. His deep 

gratitude, courage, and humility are niore than Neoptolemus 
can bear. He has been unfaithful to his nature. He attempts 
to explain that his purpose in taking Philoctetes to Troy is two- 
fold: first, to save him from his evil; and second, to sack Troy 
with him (919-20). It is important to note that there is now 
greater depth in his purpose: through association with Philoc- 
tetes, the range of his experience has been extended. He has 
‘come to understand Philoctetes’ experience and is driven to reach 
a decision which will enable him to treat Philoctetes justly. 
There is now a balance between his concern for Philoctetes and 
his feeling of patriotic responsibility. 

This balance is upset in the two stages of the action which 
follow. First, Philoctetes’ claim upon Neoptolemus is power- 
fully reiterated. When Neoptolemus refuses to restore the bow, 
Philoctetes bursts forth in a magnificent tirade against his deceit, 
and appeals to his pity and honor. The young man replies by 
again admitting the pity which has been growing in him (965-6). 
Philoctetes begs, before the gods, that Neoptolemus show pity 
and avoid reproach (967-8). Neoptolemus cries out in despera- 
tion (969 and 974) ; Odysseus now appears. 

In this, the second stage, the dilemma confronting Neopto- 
lemus is illuminated by the opposition of Philoctetes’ case and 
Odysseus’ attitude. The latter speaks roughly to Neoptolemus; 
he admits that he sponsored the deception, and threatens vio- 
lence. He attempts to plead that he is fulfilling the will of Zeus. 
With spirited dignity Philoctetes reproaches him for having cor- 
_rupted Neoptolemus. The gods will punish him, if justice is 
‘their concern (1035-6). Odysseus refuses to make a serious 
“reply. His creed is opportunism and victory. 

The effect of this scene is to discredit the opportunistic view 
represented by Odysseus. It is clearly revealed to Neoptolemus 
that this view is inadequate as an answer to the issue with which 
he is confronted. He will still try earnestly to effect a solution 
consistent with his patriotic duty and with divine will concern- 
ing Troy. But if this duty can be carried out only by dishonor- 
able means, his patriotic responsibility is outweighed by a higher 
responsibility. Odysseus said that he was following the will of 
Zeus. After his fashion, Odysseus was right. But Philoctetes 
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has a just claim for deliverance. And his refusal to go to Troy / 
is a product of his strength and suffering. For the sake of jus- + 
tice, then, his refusal cannot be considered lightly or circum- 
vented by any expedient. It must be met in a manner consistent 
with the dignity of Philoctetes. 

While all this is working in the mind of Neoptolemus, who has 
now departed with Odysseus, the central fact of Philoctetes’ 
desperation is raised to an even higher degree of emotional con- 
tent. He is tortured by recollection of his pain and by the pros- 
pect of being left alone again. His only recourse is violent death. 
Philoctetes is now nothing (1217). Presently, however, he is 
restored to a worthy position in so far as lies in human power. 
Odysseus cannot shake Neoptolemus from his decision to restore 
the bow. He has been unjust (1234). Justice will now be done 
(1246 and 1251). From this decision comes a new kind of 
strength and sureness. He faces down Odysseus’ show of vio-. 
lence, and calls Philoctetes from the cave. 

The scene which follows is the culmination of the experience 
in which Neoptolemus has been confronted with the tragic fact 
of the evil suffered by Philoctetes, and through which his natural 
nobility is strengthened with mature understanding. For Philoc- 
tetes, the scene brings the answer, in human terms, to his claim 
for just treatment. But this solution is not adequate as an | 
answer to the question of ultimate justice for him: he must still 
endure disease. Moreover, there is the question of justice for 
Neoptolemus. There arises a disproportion between what Neopto- 
lemus deserves for his nobility and what his future contains be- 
cause of Philoctetes’ refusal to go to Troy. This stubbornness 
assumes the proportions of abnormality when Philoctetes rejects 
the prospect of health and fame willed for him by the gods. It 
is an obsession caused by his suffering. As such it is an obstacle 
to the wholeness of view achieved at the close of the play. But 
it is important to emphasize that nothing like the Christian con- 
cept of sin is involved in the portrayal of his state of mind. His 
obstinacy, like his challenging attitude toward the gods, springs 
from strength. This is a distinctively Hellenic view of human 
personality which insists upon the validity of the individual 
will.** In testing the traditional view of Sophoclean thought 


**In much that has been written concerning this play, there is a 
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against the meaning of the Philoctetes, it is crucial to under- 
stand the significance of this scene. If reveals the philosophic 
basis of the religious view embodied in the tragedy. 

The incident of the scene is simple and natural, quite in the 
Sophoclean manner. When Philoctetes comes from the cave, he 
appears stunned and preoccupied. The betrayal of his con- 
fidence has deepened his bitterness and disbelief. Therefore 
when Neoptolemus makes trial of his resolution to remain on 
the island, Philoctetes is violently firm. Neoptolemus realizes 
the futility of pleading further at the moment and returns the 
bow, attesting his sincerity by a mighty oath (1289). The re- 
ligious feeling expressed in this oath shows the importance which 
he attaches to his act; he has struggled over this decision and is 
acting according to his understanding of right. His composure 
and reflectiveness contribute largely to the dignity which he 
achieves. When Odysseus attempts to interfere, in the name of 
the Atreidae and the Greek army, Neoptolemus restrains Philoc- 
tetes from violence, observing with quick, sure moral perception 
that violence is contrary to their honor (1304). 

The brief appearance of Odysseus, discredited though he is, 
serves to emphasize the claim of public interest. Neoptolemus 
is very much aware of his patriotic duty and of the purpose of 
the gods. He sees, moreover, that Philoctetes can receive final 
deliverance only by consenting to go to Troy. Now that the 
youth has rehabilitated his honor and the confidence of Philoc- 
tetes, he attempts soberly and firmly to persuade Philoctetes, 
reproving him for clinging to his misery unreasonably. Calling 
Zeus to witness, Neoptolemus reports the prophecy of Helenus 
in detail, and urges Philoctetes to yield for two reasons: first, 
that he may be healed, and second, that he may win renown 
(1345-7).*5 Again, if this argument is compared with the atti- 


strong tendency to impute guilt to Philoctetes. This tendency may be a 
product of two factors: misunderstanding and idolatry of the Aristo- 
telian concept of harmatia; and confusion of Greek and Christian atti- 
tudes. Beyond this, it seems impossible to argue that Philoctetes is 
guilty in any meaningful sense, in view of evidence within the play, 
such as lines 683-5. 


25 To explain the origin of Philoctetes’ trouble, Neoptolemus uses the — 


phrase éx Oelas ruxns (1326). Substantially, this seems to follow the 
earlier view that the gods are working to postpone Philoctetes’ arrival 
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tude toward Philoctetes at the beginning of the play, it will be 
seen that a significant change has taken place. The oppor- 
tunistic political view imposed upon Neoptolemus has been re- 
jected, and the selfish aspect of his ambition dispelled. The 
main point of presenting Helenus’ prophecy is to show the only 
hope of complete deliverance for Philoctetes. The attitude to- 
ward him is not based simply on the fact that he and his bow 
are required to take Troy, but recognizes that his nature and 
experience demand that he be treated with compassion and 
respect.*® 

The refusal of Philoctetes leaves no alternative, and the two 
men begin their departure to Scyros. Neoptolemus is concerned 
for Philoctetes’ condition, and apprehensive of criticism and 
physical danger, but is reassured by Philoctetes that he and his 
arrows will protect them. ‘They start off in a grim spirit of 
mutual dependence and confidence. It is noteworthy that Sopho- 
cles has the two men work out their own answer, the best which 
is possible under the circumstances. For both the men, this is a 
dignified solution, and all the more so because it is counter to the 
public interest and the will of the gods. 

There is no compromise of this dignity in the appearance of 
Heracles. The process of the resolution can be seen clearly in 
terms of the fact that Heracles is in the Greek sense a hero. As 
a man, he appeals directly to Philoctetes his comrade, and car- 
ries the argument which Neoptolemus has already well advanced 
by his nobility. As a god, Heracles is the spokesman of Zeus 


in Troy until the appointed time (191-200). What is important, 
however, is the conviction embodied in the play that the case of 
Philoctetes is not to be treated lightly just because there is a mechanical 
reason for his plight. Moreover, this view does not assign any guilt to 
Philoctetes. In general, the external or accidental form of evil affecting 
human lives is more common in Sophocles than in Aeschylus or 
Euripides. Sophocles makes clear his understanding that adversity 
often is not caused by crime or even mistake. 

°° This accords with the condition set in Helenus’ prophecy that- 
Philoctetes must be brought to Troy voluntarily (612 and 1332). Here 
we can see how Sophocles used his dramatic material. This detail of 
the prophecy is submerged, apparently by Odysseus’ decision that 
Philoctetes could not be persuaded (cf. 617-18), and Sophocles develops 
this attitude toward Philoctetes dramatically, that is, by making it the 
product of Neoptolemus’ personal experience with Philoctetes. 
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and communicates his purposes beyond any shadow of human 
questioning, even in the embittered Philoctetes. This combina- 
tion of kindliness and authority dissipates the tensions and mis- 
understandings which have grown out of the evil experience of 
Philoctetes. 

Looking more deeply, we find that Philoctetes is not censured 
for impiety, nor commanded to sacrifice himself to the common 
good, nor subjugated by superior power. Nor does the deus serve 
merely to reconcile the drama with accepted myth or to effect 
poetic justice. There is a fundamental organic relationship be- 
tween the body of the play and the conclusion. From the stand- 
point of dramatic mechanics, Heracles in a natural way changes 
the decision of the two men to go to Scyros. Analysis has shown 
that this decision is the culmination of the experience shared by 
Philoctetes and Neoptolemus. Sophocles shows how this experi- 
ence produces a relationship conducted according to human 
understanding of right and justice. He does this with the 
greatest possible emphasis by carrying the process to the point 
where Neoptolemus renounces his whole purpose because of 
regard for Philoctetes, that is, to the point of dramatic impasse. 

The impasse is resolved in a manner which preserves the sig- 
nificance of the relationship worked out by the two men. In the 
| final stage of the play, Philoctetes learns to trust the gods. But 
_ this idea is only intimated by Heracles (1418-22; cf. 1440-4) 
_ and has been urged explicitly by Neoptolemus (1374; cf. 1316-17 
| and 1387). This is only one aspect of the fact that human and 
divine forces are fused in the play. The same fusion is basic in 
the process by which final justice is brought about for Philoc- 
tetes. The essential purpose of the deus is to announce the pur- 
poses of Zeus which alone can release Philoctetes from disease, 
and to accomplish their fulfilment by presenting them in terms 
which are acceptable to Philoctetes. They are made acceptable 
by the intimate tie between Heracles and Philoctetes. This re- 
lationship works to reverse the decision worked out by Philoc- 
tetes and Neoptolemus. But there has developed between Philoc- 
tetes and Neoptolemus the same kind of relationship based upon 
respect. The two relationships possess much the same value. 
As a result, the good will of the gods toward Philoctetes and the 
good will of his friends are joined, and final deliverance comes 
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io him from the gods in concert with the dignity which charac- 
terizes his relationship with Neoptolemus and with Heracles.” 
It is quite clear that this thought is distinctively Greek and 
distinctively Sophoclean. The parallel often drawn between the 
Book of Job and Greek tragedy is particularly relevant to the 
ease of Philoctetes because we have in both the same situation 
of an innocent man who suffers and is finally restored to nor- 
malcy and favor. But when the ideas involved in the solutions 
of the two cases are contrasted, the fundamental difference be- 
tween the two modes of thought appears. Job possesses the same 
high spirit found in Philoctetes, and insists upon the recognition 
of his integrity. But solution of his case comes through Jehovah’s 
assertion of his omnipotence, inculcation of humility in Job, and 
fiat restoration of Job to his property and family. To the Greeks 
it was not a sin under stress to cry out against the gods. The 
issue must be met. The Greek poet would not make a man say, 
as Job says (42, 6): ‘“ Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in 
dust and ashes.” So in the Philoctetes we find that Sophocles 
presents a solution which is essentially religious but is signifi- 
cantly different from the Hebrew since it is based upon the pre- 
mise of human worth and is effected in terms of this premise.”® 
It is equally clear that Sophocles puts his own interpretation 
on the story by using the material in a unique way. His major 
innovations were to represent Lemnos as uninhabited, to portray 
Philoctetes as inexorably deaf to human persuasion, and to intro- 
duce Neoptolemus.*® From these changes come the main fea- 
tures of his tragedy: the desolation of Philoctetes, his strength 
of will, the religious interposition, and the interplay of character’ 


*7 The validity of this analysis is shown by the closing words of 
Philoctetes in farewell to the island. They are not spoken in humility, 
but are filled with a pleasant feeling of attachment to Lemnos and with 
joy at the prospect of health and glory. Also, the mutual dependence 
of Philoctetes and Neoptolemus is remarked by Heracles (1436-7). 

*® There is an interesting, though substantially false, comparison of 
Job and Philoctetes in A. Vogel, Quid de Fato Senserint Judaei et Graeci, 
“Jobo” et Sophocli “ Philoctete” Probatur (Diss. Greifswald, 1869). 
Here Philoctetes is accused of impious arrogance, and Sophocles is 
considered inferior to the Old Testament writers because of his “ fatal- 
ism.” Vogel concludes (p.29): “Quamvis sit admirandus Sophocles: 
‘Jobum’ certe componere non potuit.” This is certainly true. 

*° See Campbell, op. cit., pp. 357-9. 
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which is the core of the tragedy. From these new elements 
Sophocles created his interpretation in which human and divine 
agencies are united to solve the problem of Philoctetes’ predica- 
ment. It is also significant that very similar thought is found 
in the Oedipus at Colonus where there is the same kind of 
indurate bitterness caused by suffering and the same kind of 
resolution combining the good will of Theseus and the good will 
of the gods. These two late plays together show a stage of 
thought in which Sophocles was concerned about the question of 
what ultimately happens to a man who has been subjected to 
evil, In each case, he shows his conviction that there is a final 
{ solution, and that an ultimate answer must be religious and must 
/satisfy the claims of the hero as a human being. 

Finally, there must be some appraisal of the thought found in 
this play. There is no doubt that the play is based upon a 
genuine religious attitude. It shows belief in the supremacy and 
wisdom of the gods whose purposes are ultimately realized. 
Moreover, the fulfilment of their purposes is a final solution in 
the sense that it at once solves the social demands of public 

_ interest and the individual needs of both Philoctetes and Neopto- 
lemus, There is also belief in the primacy of piety as the words 
of Heracles show (1442-4). So far we have substantially the 

‘ traditional view of Sophocles. But this does not suffice. It is 
quite false to regard these ideas as superficial in Sophocles, His 
religious view is genuine and deep because it is based firmly upon 
the fact that Philoctetes has been subjected to evil and suffers 
unjustly. This fact shapes all the ideas which emerge from the 
play. Impact with this fact develops the nobility of Neopto- 
lemus and leads him to a high concept of dpery.°° It is basically 
because this fact is slighted by Odysseus’ strategy that his way 
of thinking is discredited as a distortion of religious and pa- 
triotic motives. And the interposition of Heracles not only re- 
leases Philoctetes from disease, but, as we have seen, preserves 
the value of the attitude which association with Philoctetes’ 
adversity has developed in Neoptolemus. In this way, the tragedy 
receives its unity and significance from the process by which 
human and divine purposes, seemingly at odds, are brought 


8° See Moore, op. cit., pp. 67-8. 
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together to resolve the issue in a manner which satisfies both 
divine intent and human spirit. Here we have the Sophoclean 
conception that human and divine forces, philosophical and 
religious values, interpenetrate and fulfil each other. This view 
is unlike anything found in Aeschylus or Euripides. Intellec- 
tually, it is solid humanistic thought. 

The simplicity by which Sophocles achieves this solution must 
not obscure the thought on which the solution is based. Criticism 
must come alive to the fact that there is a unique problem in 
interpreting Sophocles. Often his work is described as if it 
resembled a quiet pool. And this analogy is appropriate, for 
there is in his work a surface simplicity and smoothness. But 
the essential problem is to penetrate the smoothness and to 
discern the depth which is there. 


Norman T, Pratt, Jr. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


STOIC LOGIC AND THE TEXT OF SEXTUS 
EMPIRICUS. 


The text of Sextus Empiricus contains a number of corrupt 
places which can easily be corrected by reference to a few of the 
technical terms and elementary concepts of Stoic logic.t It is 
the aim of the present paper to prove this assertion with respect 
to a certain class of cases and, in so doing, to show that any 
future editor of Sextus ought to have a clear understanding of 
Stoic logic. 


In each of the cases to be considered, the unsound passage 
occurs in a context in which Sextus states or refers to a certain 
very important principle of Stoic logic. As will appear below, a 
comprehension of this principle is sufficient to enable one to 
reconstruct the text with practical certainty, and consequently 
we shall proceed at once to give an explanatory account of it. 
The principle is as follows: an argument is valid if and only tf 
the conditional whose antecedent is the conjunction of the prem- 
ises and whose consequent is the conclusion is logically (i.e., 
necessarily) true.? All of the technical terms occurring in the 
above statement will now be defined, and examples will be 
adduced to illustrate their meaning. 

According to the Stoics, propositions (déiwpara)* may be 


1 The best published account of Stoic logic is that of J. Lukasiewicz, 
“ Zur Geschichte der Aussagenlogik,” Erkenntnis, V (1935), pp. 111-31. 

? This principle is described and referred to in many different places in 
the writings of Sextus. One of the best is Adv. Math., VIII, 415 ff. 
See also ibid., 426; Hyp. Pyrrh., II, 113, 137 ff. 

*In translating Stoic technical terminology into English I have 
rendered each term by the corresponding English technical term from 
the language of modern logic. Sometimes the results of this method 
are not at all unusual (for instance, “ot’vdeouos”’ is translated by 
“connective ”), but sometimes the reader may feel that it leads to 
unhappy results. Thus, I have translated “ dmdovv déiwua” as “ atomic 
proposition ” and “ obx déiwua ” as “ molecular proposition.’ This 
procedure is justified, however, by the fact that in all cases we possess 
Stoic definitions which agree exactly with those of the corresponding 
modern terms. Furthermore, it is a startling fact that the Stoics were 
so consistent in the use of their technical terms and so sophisticated 
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divided into two classes: those that are atomic (dzAa), and those 
that are molecular (ody dzAa). An atomic proposition is one 
which is built up out of subject (zr@o1s) and predicate (xarnyo- 
pypa), Without the help of a logical connective (ovvdecpos). A 
molecular proposition, on the other hand, consists either of two 
occurrences of a single proposition or of different propositions 
and is always recognizable by the presence in it of one or more 
logical connectives.* These logical connectives are “and” (xa), 
“or” (9), “if” or eiwep), “since” (éei), and the like.® 
Examples of atomic sentences are “it is day,” “it is light,” 
“Socrates is walking,” “somebody is walking.” Examples of 
molecular propositions are “if it is day, it is light,” “it is day 
and it is light,” “ Socrates is walking or Socrates is sitting,” “ if 
it is day and it is light, I am conversing,” “ if it is day, it is day,” 
and so forth. 

The molecular propositions, in turn, are classified on the basis 
of the connectives they contain at the “main break.” Thus, 
there is the conditional (ovvyypévov), the conjunction (ovpme- 
mAeypevov OY and the disjunction (deLevypéevor) , accord- 
ing as the main connective is “ if,” “ and,” or “ or,” respectively.® 
(There are several other types, but since only “ conditional ” and 
“conjunction ” occur in the principle to be explained, we shall 
confine our attention to them.) In accordance with what we 
have said, then, the Stoics define a conditional (cvvnppévov) as 
a molecular proposition compounded by means of the connective 
“if”; for example, “ if it is day, it is day,” or “ if it is day, it is 
light.”* In a similar fashion, a conjunction (cvpemAeypévov or 


from the point of view of logic, that when the logical fragments are 
translated into English in the manner described, the results read like 
extracts from a text in modern logic. 

‘Sextus, Adv. Math., VIII, 93 ff.; Diog. L., VII, 64, 68; Galen, 
Institutio Logica (Kalbfleisch), 12.8; see also 8. V. F., II, 182. 

5 Diog. L., VII, 57, 58, 71, 72; Sextus, Adv. Math., VIII, 108 ff. 

* Diog. L., VII, 71 ff.; 8. V. F., II, 182. 

"Sextus, op. cit., 108 ff.; Diog. L., VII, 72. There is no doubt that 
in Stoic logic the term “ ovynupyévov” always meant a proposition of 
“if ...then...” form, i.e., a conditional. It was never used to 
refer to any sort of argument, syllogistic or otherwise, despite Bury’s 
assertion that “the term ovvnuuévoy (‘combination’) mostly means the 
‘hypothetical, or major, premiss of a hypothetical syllogism,’ but some- 
times the whole syllogism ” (Loeb translation, I, p. 246, n. a). 
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ovpmdoxn) is defined by the Stoics as a molecular proposition 
compounded by means of the connective “and.” * As is evident, 
conditionals and conjunctions always contain at least two com- 
ponent propositions, though these might be two occurrences of 
the same proposition. In a conditional, that component which 
immediately follows the connective “if” is called “the ante- 
cedent ” (76 #yovpevov) ; the other component is called “ the 
consequent ” (76 Ayyov).®° The antecedent in each of the two 
conditionals mentioned as examples immediately above is “ it is 
day ”; the consequent of the first is also “it is day,” while the 
consequent of the second is “it is light.” There were no tech- 
nical terms for the parts of a conjunction, which were called 
merely “ra évy *° 
We have now defined the terms “ conditional,” “ conjunction,” 

“antecedent,” and “consequent.” The remaining technical 
terms involved in the principle are “argument,” “ premise,” 
“ conclusion,” and “ valid ” ; and fortunately there are also extant 
Stoic definitions for all of these. An argument (Adyos) is 2 
system (of propositions) consisting of premises and a conclu- 
sion.'! The premises (Ajppara) are those propositions which are 
agreed upon for the sake of establishing the conclusion, and 
correspondingly, the conclusion (ovprépacpa or éxipopa) is the 
proposition which is established from the premises.’*? Thus, for 
example, in the argument 

If it is day, it is light. 

It is day. 

Therefore, it is light. 
the last proposition is the conclusion and the others are premises. 
It is important to remember that an argument is always a group 
of two or more propositions, while a molecular proposition, 
though it contains other propositions as components, is itself 


® Diog. L., VII, 72. 

® Sextus, op. cit., 110, 304; Diog. L., VII, 73, 80; Sextus, Hyp. Pyrrh., 
II, 111 ff., 148 ff., 189 ff. See also Ioannes Philoponus, In An. Pr. Comm., 
ed. Wallies, p. 242, lines 27 ff. 

10 Sextus, Adv. Math., VIII, 226; Hyp. Pyrrh., II, 158; Diog. L., VII, 
80; Galen, Institutio Logica, pp. 15, 33. 

11 Sextus, Hyp. Pyrrh., II, 135; Diog. L., VII, 45; Sextus, Adv. Math., 
VIII, 301, 386, 388. 

12 Sextus, Hyp. Pyrrh., II, 136; cf. Diog. L., VII, 76. 
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just one proposition. We must not confuse, for instance, the 
conditional “if it is day, then it is light” with the argument 
It is day. 
Therefore, it is light. 

An argument is valid (cvvaxzixés or wepavtixds) provided that 
the negation of the conclusion is incompatible with the conjunc- 
tion of the premises. That is to say, an argument is valid if and 
only if it is not possible for the premises to be true and the 
conclusion false. Otherwise, the argument is called “ invalid ” 
(amépayros).'* For example, the first argument mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph is valid, while the following argument is 
invalid: 

If it is day, it is light. 

It is light. 

Therefore, it is day. 
Sextus tells us that the latter is invalid precisely because it is 
possible, supposing that it is night and that the light is on, for 
both premises to be true and the conclusion false.1* 

With the foregoing explanation and definitions it should not 
be difficult to understand the principle under discussion. It will 
be convenient to illustrate it by means of a particular case. 
Consider the following argument, 

If it is day, it is light. 

It is day. 

Therefore, it is light. 
Now, according to the principle, this argument is valid if and 
only if the conditional whose antecedent is the conjunction of 
the premises and whose consequent is the conclusion is logically 
(i.e., necessarily) true. Let us construct the conditional. Its 
antecedent is the conjunction of the premises, i. e., 


If it is day, it is light; and it is day. 
or 
It is day and if it is day, it is light. 
Its consequent is the conclusion of the argument, namely, 
It is light. 
13 Diog. L., VII, 77. 


14 Sextus, Adv. Math., VIII, 420 ff. 
15 This case is discussed by Sextus at Hyp. Pyrrh., II, 137. 
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Putting the antecedent and the consequent together to form the 
whole conditional, we get 
a: If (if it is day, it is light; and it is day), then it is light. 


or 
a’: If (it is day and if it is day, it is light), then it is light. 


Thus, according to the principle, the argument is valid provided 
that conditional a (or a’) is necessarily true.*® 

It is hoped that the preceding discussion has been sufficient 
to make plain the sense, if not the importance, of the Stoic 
principle. For the purposes of reconstructing the text, it is not 
requisite that the importance of the principle be established, and 
consequently the reader must be referred to other places for that 
information.** The point to observe here is that an argument 
(which is a set of two or more propositions) is said to have the 
characteristic of validity just in case a certain conditional 
(which, however complex, is still a single proposition) has the 
characteristic of necessary truth. 

In several places Sextus gives substantially the foregoing ex- 
planation of the Stoic principle. For obvious reasons, he usually 
illustrates his general discussion by means of a particular ex- 
ample, as we have done. But in consequence of this, he also 
has to formulate “ monstrous ” ?* conditionals like a and a’. In 


16 The reader may be puzzled by the fact that Sextus’ statements of 
the principle always say merely that the conditional must be true, not 
“necessarily true.” This is due to the circumstance that Diodoran 
implication, which the examples reveal to be the type of implication 
here used, is so defined that a conditional is true if and only if it is 
necessarily true. I hope to explain this explanation at length elsewhere. 

17 The principle is closely akin to what Quine calls “the rule of con- 
ditionalization” (A Short Course in Logic, mimeographed, Harvard 
Co-op Society, 1947) and to what is known in the literature as “the 
deduction theorem.” Its significance in Stoic logic depends largely on 
the fact that the Stoics had an “axiomatic” system of inference- 
schemas, i.e., they took certain types of argument as basic, and they 
“reduced ” (proved) others by means of these basic arguments. They 
claimed that their system was complete, i.e., that every valid argument 
could be reduced to the basic arguments; hence they had a means of 
defining “valid argument” without referring to the truth of the 
characteristic conditional. Consequently, the principle was neither 
trivial nor “ circular,” as Sextus claimed. 

18 As they are properly called by Heintz (Studien, pp. 62-3, 195). 
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Greek, where no parentheses were available, these would appear 
as follows: 

a: ei Hepa pas Kal éoti, pos éoriv. 

a’: el jpépa éori Kai pos 
That sentences such as these did not come through the gauntlet 
of scribes and editors unscathed, will surprise no one. 


82. 25-6.1° This passage should read <ei> éoti pis 
Kat Hepa [kai] dos éorw. Sextus has just finished 
saying that a (demonstrative) argument is valid whenever its 
conclusion follows from the conjunction of its premises as a 
consequent follows from an antecedent. He then gives an ex- 
ample, as is his custom, consisting firstly of an argument and 
secondly of the conditional corresponding to the argument. The 
argument given is: 

ei eoti, pas 

GAAG pnv 

pos apa éotiv. 
Therefore, the conditional must be the one stated above. The 
xai which I have bracketed could be retained without spoiling the 
sense, but the four parallel cases and the characteristic exacti- 
tude of the Stoics in matters such as these make the deletion 
justifiable.*° 


1° Numbers will refer to page and line of Bekker’s edition of Sextus. 
Emendations will be made with respect to Mutschmann’s edition. 

*°The reading I have proposed is practically the same as that of 
Heintz (Studien, pp. 51-2). Riistow’s attempt (see Mutschmann, II, 
Praefatio, p. xviii) to make sense of the text by inserting quotation 
marks is entirely unsuccessful, unless we are to suppose that Sextus 
suddenly and unaccountably interrupted his discussion to recite the 
standard Stoic examples of conditionals and conjunctions. Bury (Loeb 
translation, I, p. 223, n. ec) brackets out the entire passage concerned 
and conjectures “ possibly we should read—‘ It is day; and if it is day 
it is light; therefore it is light "—thus merely transposing the premisses 
of the preceding syllogism.” Not only would this have no relevance to 
the general principle which Sextus tries to illustrate, but also there is 
no precedent in Stoic logic for the half-argument, half-conditional ex- 
pression proposed. The Stoics, unlike their editors, were always clear 
on the distinction between an argument (Adyos) and a conditional 
(curnupévor). 

Manuscript T omits kal éorl cal dws éoriv, but this would be 
only slightly better than Riistow’s proposal. 
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88.7. Here I propose: ei éori Kai ei pis 
<pas éorw>. This case is as clear as one could possibly desire. 
In the lines preceding 88. 7 Sextus states the following: “ Some 
arguments are valid, and some are not valid; they are valid 
whenever the conditional whose antecedent is the conjunction of 
the premises and whose consequent is the conclusion, is true; for 
instance, the previously mentioned argument” is valid, since 
‘it is light’ follows from the conjunction of its premises, ‘ it is 
day; and if it is day, it is light,’ in this conditional . . .”—then 
follows the corrupt text. We see, therefore, that if the entire 
passage is to make sense, “this conditional ” must be a condi- 
tional whose antecedent is the conjunction of the premises and 
whose consequent is the conclusion, i. e., the conditional proposed 
above. 

Two of the manuscripts, M and E, have exactly the reading 
which is required. Significantly, Mutschmann does not follow 
these, since the final das éa7, dws éo7. appears to him to be a 
duplication. This shows well enough how unlikely it was that 
our conditional should have survived the scribes and editors, and 
one must account it a miracle that the correct reading is actually 
to be found in two of the extant sources.?? 


88. 19-20. Here we should have the conditional, «i wé éore xat 
ei axoTos <éaTi, oxdTos> [dpa] éoriv. The context is as 


21 The previously mentioned argument is: 

If it is day, it is light. 
It is day. 
Therefore, it is light. 

22 Mutschmann offers juépa gore, Kal ef or, dws This 
would be a conjunction, not a conditional. A fortiori, therefore, it 
would not be a conditional with the requisite antecedent and consequent. 
Riistow’s proposal is, as Heintz says, “ unbegreiflich.” Heintz (Studien, 
p. 62), following Pappenheim, reads ef juépa ef gus 
éort, <pas which contains one serious error. The word dpa 
never occurs in a conditional; it is rather the sign of the conclusion of 
an argument. But even apart from the meaning of the passage, the 
presence of dpa at 88.20 is not a reason for inserting an dpa here, but 
rather the absence here and in all other parallel cases is a reason for 
deleting the dpa there. Bury, combining all the mistakes of the others, 
reads: [el] ef tor, pws <- gas dpa 
Lukasiewicz (op. cit., p. 128, n. 9) uses the correct reading without 
explicitly mentioning it. 
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follows. Sextus is explaining a further subdivision of the valid 
arguments into those that are “true” and those that are not.” 
“Of the valid arguments, some are ‘true,’ and some are not 
‘true’; ‘ true,’ whenever not only is there a true conditional con- 
sisting of the premise-conjunction and the conclusion, as we said 
before, but also the premise-conjunction, which is the antecedent 
in the conditional, is true...” Then Sextus proceeds to give 
an example of an argument that is valid but not “true.” “ For 
such an argument as the following is valid, 

If it is night, it is dark. 

It is night. 

Therefore, it is dark. 


since the following conditional holds ”—here the corrupt text— 
“but the argument is not ‘true.’ For the conjunctive ante- 
cedent is false, since it contains the false conjunct ‘it is night’ 
...” Thus, once again we need a conditional whose antecedent 
is the conjunction of the premises and whose consequent is the 
conclusion; we therefore need the reading proposed above.* 

377. 21-2. This time, it is probable that the conditional should 
be <el> wai ci WE oKdTos éoti, <aKdTos éaTiv> as iS 
read by von Arnim,?° whom Heintz *® follows. The context is 
closely similar to those which we have described in the other 
cases, and we know that the above conditional is at least under 
discussion. Mutschmann’s proposal (followed by Bury) to delete 
all of the disputed words except the oxdros éoriv, leaves us with 
a perfectly intelligible text in which the conditional is referred 


*8The Stoics used the word “true” in different senses, as applied 
to propositions and as applied to arguments. I shall put the word in 
quotation marks whenever it applies to arguments. It will be seen that 
the notion of a “ true” argument is defined by means of the notion of a 
true proposition. 

24Mutschmann, following Riistow, reads [ef] gor, kai ef 
oxéros <éorwv: oxdTos> dpa But if the ei is removed, the result is 
no longer a conditional and would certainly not be what Sextus calls 
“7d cuvnupévor rovro.” Heintz (Studien, pp. 62-3) again follows Pappen- 
heim’s version, which is acceptable except for the occurrence of dpa. 
But of all the dozens of examples we possess of Stoic cvynupéva, not 
one contains the word dpa; whereas, in every example of a Stoic argu- 
ment this word introduces the conclusion. Bury prints what is merely 
an inaccurate version of Riistow’s erroneous proposal. 

§. V. F., II, 239. 

26 Studien, pp. 195-6. 
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to but not stated explicitly. However, it seems better to keep 
this passage analogous to the four other parallel cases, and there 
is a small advantage in adding three words instead of deleting 
aix** 
378. 24. The conditional should be: das kal ci éori 
pus éorw, éoriv>, exactly as Kochalsky ** and Heintz 
suggest. In this case, Sextus is engaged in showing that the 
following argument is invalid (and hence, not “ true”) : 

If it is day, it is light. 

It is light. 

Therefore, it is day. 


To do this, he applies the principle by constructing the character- 
istic conditional and by showing that it is possible for this con- 
ditional to be false. But if we follow Mutschmann and Bury, 
we must suppose that Sextus did not even succeed in forming the 
characteristic conditional and that, far from giving anyone a 
lesson in logic, he only exhibited his own carelessless.*° 


BENSON MATEs. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


27 Kochalsky (De Sexti Empirici Adversus Logicos Libris Quaestiones 
Criticae [Dissertation, Marburg, 1911], p. 91) suggests that the words 
vié kai ef vdé be removed, as Mutschmann does, but that they 
be reinserted into the text after ovumdoxys in line 20. This requires 
further that the inserted words be followed by an addition of oxéros éor. 
Like Mutschmann’s solution, this method yields good sense, but the 
simpler proposal is more attractive. Riistow’s long addition corrupts 
the sense hopelessly and need not be discussed. 

28 Op. cit., p. 92. 

3° Op. cit., p. 197. 

3° Mutschmann prints ei kal ef ~ori, das which 
isn’t even a proposition, much less a conditional, much less a conditional 
of the type Sextus refers to as “7d cuvnuuévoy rovro.” Bury reads é 
tort kai el Eort, pws huépa dpa erroneously 
ascribing the addition to Kochalsky. Bury’s insertion of the dpa shows 
that here, as everywhere, he does not distinguish between an argument 
and a conditional. 


PATRONS PROVIDING FINANCIAL AID TO THE 
TRIBES OF ROMAN ATHENS. 


Lost among the many other contributions of Dow’s basic study 
Prytaneis,' the determination that J. G., II?, 1073 and 1074 are 
contiguous fragments of the same inscription has gone practically 
unnoticed. Yet it now becomes one of the most interesting 
documents for the student of Roman Athens. The inscription 
contains part of a prytany catalogue and of a modified prytany 
decree which honors the Athenian millionaire Tib, Claudius 
Atticus and the heiress his wife Vibullia Alcia in return for 
certain benefactions. In my opinion as in that of my dis- 
tinguished predecessors, Kirchner, Graindor, and Dow, a date 
around 120 A. D. accords best with prosopographical indications 
and with spatial requirements for the imperial titles of line 7. 
Omitting line 1 and the catalogue, I reproduce the tenor of the 
decree with some alteration of Dow’s text. 


2 of rputd[ves ris Aiavri8os of émi dpxovros Kai | 
oi Kai TOV dpxtepea TOV SeBac | 


~ / 
8a Biov Te K[Aavédiov ’Arrixov Mapabonov drodatvovew tov raptay | 
5 rye Bovdg rds tle Ovalas reOvxévar tas év | 
velau Kal THv yv| pvactapxiav — — — — reOvKévar THs 
~ ~ ~ ~ 
Airoxparopos [Kaicapos Tpacavot ‘ASpiavod SeBacrov aiwviov diapovijs | 
~ ~ ~ 
kat Tov cvprav| tos Kal TOV mpUTdvew Kal Kal THs 
, ~ ~ ~ A ~ , ~ 3 , 
petov Bov[Aijs Kai r7s BovAjs éEakociwy Kat Tov Tov ’APnvat | 
~ ~ ~ 
10 wy, Oar Kai peyadorperds Tov Kata THV] 
/ 
mputavelav Ov of kal Ta Yypioparta, cis pyror’ eA] 
Neimew eis 
> \ 


Restorations: 2 oi émi, dpxovros Dow; cetera Koumanoudes (’A@jrvaior, 
1879, 400). 3 dpxtepéa LeBao Premerstein apud Kirchner; 
cetera Koumanoudes. 4 dmogaivovory Koumanoudes; cetera Graindor 
(B.C. H., 1914, 415). 5 Koumanoudes. 6 Graindor 
(Album, 35); yu[vaixa adrov ’Adkiay reOvKévar? brép 
Dow; cetera Oliver. 7 alwviov diauovns Oliver; cetera Kirchner. 8 xai 
TOY mpuTdvewy Kal decitwy Dow; cetera Koumanoudes. 9 
Koumanoudes; cetera Dow. 10 cai Koumanoudes; 
heyadorperas Dow; cetera Wilhelm apud Kirchner. 11 avrois of vouor 
tposérarrov Wilhelm; xal ra Wndiouata, obdéy 5é Dow; els 
Oliver. 12 [owrnpiav Dow; xa]r’ Koumanoudes. 


1S. Dow, Prytaneis, A Study of the Inscriptions Honoring the Athenian 
Councillors, pp. 193-197, No. 121 (= Hesperia, Supplement I [1937]). 
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pepiopov Kai 
oxwdeotata &|———— Kal 8a mapakaAdovow Bovdny éav| 
rois dy[Spidvrov dvibeow — — — — — — Kai 


ypadyv Te KAavdiov *Arrixov ‘Hpeidnv Mapabenov 03 
iBovaddi[a]y *AA[Kiav Alavris ebvoias Evexev Kai evepyectas 
marpida Gus Kai 4 Bovdy daivynrat Trois evepyérais Tov Sypov] 
éraw[éoa ws evepy|éras Tov évras Tov KXAavdiov 
Ma[ padwno|y ’AAKiav Kal orepavacat adtovs xpvoii] 
avSpidvr [as xa los [dvaypdyar Tov Kata mpvTa 
av ypappal[ rea AOivy Kali — 

14-15 Oliver. 16 Graindor; Koumanoudes; 

Kirchner; cetera Oliver. 17 zotno[ayévovs Graindor; 
o[apras TiBéprov ’Arrixdv Feyel (R.E.A., 
1938, 334); momo[acda, Tr, ‘Hpwdnry, xai Oliver. 18 
Koumanoudes; cetera Oliver. 19 Oliver. 20 rixm 
5e55x Oar THe lacuna Dow; dr[ovéuovea riv xap Oliver. 

21 rovs evepyléras [rodkitav TiBéproyv ’Ar Ditten- 
berger (J. G., III, 3 and p. 479) ; modtrav cwrjpas djuov Wilhelm; 
éraw[éoac ws, dvras dpx.epéa Oliver. 22 oredavwoar Graindor; 
cetera Dittenberger. 23-26 Dittenberger. 


The decree honors Tib. Claudius Atticus for his services to the 
prytanizing tribe, not for his services as high priest of the 
imperial cult. He had been treasurer and as such had performed 
both munera patrimonii and munera personalia. 

The reports of post-Sullan prytany decrees honor the treasurer 
1) for the expense to which he has gone in offering the regular 
sacrifices in behalf of the public welfare, 2) for the good per- 
formance of his routine duties. 

The report of this decree does exactly the same, but it praises 
the treasurer for additional services so that we have a reference to 
one additional matter inserted in the midst of the munera patri- 
monti, and we have another addition after the reference to his 
good performance of the routine duties. In pre-Sullan prytany 
decrees references to additional services, usually sacrifices at a 
festival, are occasionally recorded in the “ first” decree. So 
Insert I is not quite unique. In consideration of the Hellenistic 
precedents and of the presumably topical arrangement of the 
document, the most obvious interpretation of Insert I is that it 
records an expenditure in connection with a festival. 
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In line 6 Dow made the interesting restoration, xai ryv yu[vaixa 
avrov OiuBovAAlav ’AAkiav reOuxévar? rov], the end of which 
might have read also qx6a ixtp ris rov]. Dow argues that 
Vibullia Alcia must be mentioned somewhere in the report since 
she receives great honor in lines 17-18. This is true, but she may 
have been mentioned (or implied) in lines 13-15. Dow’s restora- 
tion of line 6 introduces the wife into the middle of a section 
concerning the service of Atticus as treasurer of the prytaneis. 
I believe that it was the treasurer Atticus and not his wife who 
sacrificed in behalf of the imperial family, just as in Macedonian 
times the treasurer sacrificed in behalf of the royal family.’ 
Graindor’s? restoration yv[pvacupyiav, which even in classical 
Athens was a costly and voluntary expenditure in connection with 
a festival, can be more easily defended. In the absence of con- 
tributions elsewhere the problem of financing the torch race at 
the festival may have embarrassed the Council, and the expense 
may have been assumed by the treasurer of the prytaneis. These 
funds were hard to raise until a few years later when the emperor 
Hadrian solved the problem for the Athenians by establishing an 
endowment, the income of which defrayed the expenditure.* 
That the gymnasiarchy was of some concern to the prytaneis is 
clear from the pre-Hadrianic prytany document published in 
Hesperia, XI (1942), p. 37, No. 7%, where the name of the 
gymnasiarch was recorded in the heading.® The phrase restored 
in the text is restored on the assumption that the formula 
yupvacrapxeiv, xrA., is here replaced by a circumlocution, perhaps 
to avoid an unused perfect tense. The phrases xopyyiav ayew and 
Sazavnv ayew provide analogies for the verb. 

In lines 10-11, as Wilhelm recognized, the reference is to the 
good performance of routine duties, but his or Kirchner’s restora- 


28. Dow, Prytaneis, p. 10. More than by his restoration of line 6 I 
am impressed by Dow’s general conclusion on pp. 14-15, “ The treasurer’s 
primacy ... is not difficult to explain. ... it was the treasurer who 
offered the sacrifices.” 

*P. Graindor, Album d’inscriptions attiques d’époque impériale, p. 35 
(= Université de Gand, Recueil de Travaux publiés par la Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres, LIII [1924]). 

*P. Graindor, Athénes sous Hadrien (Cairo, 1934), pp. 45-47. 

5 At a somewhat later date the heading of prytany catalogues occasion- 
ally recorded the name of the panegyriarch, who during the prytany 
undertook extraordinary expense at a festival. The cases are parallel. 
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tion of line 11 comes from decrees which honor all the prytaneis, 
not just the treasurer. In a report concerning the treasurer alone 
the plural airois must be either omitted or replaced by the 
singular. Of course in Dow’s text the plural has the syntactical 
justification of referring both to the treasurer and to his wife, 
but surely the laws and decrees cannot have imposed such obliga- 
tions upon Vibullia Alcia. 

Lines 12-15 contain something absolutely unique in our record 
of prytany decrees. The treasurer’s munera have already been 
completely covered. A promise to set up an endowment eis @voias 
érnoiovs such as the tribe would have to defray in its prytany may 
form the subject, even though with the letters of line 13 ras t[ép 
——-—Q6vaias is not the only possible sense. Some reference to a 
great benefaction or pollicitatio in which Vibullia Alcia can have 
participated is here required. 

At line 16 we are once more in familiar surroundings. Lines 
16-19 must, I believe, be reconstructed on the basis of parallel 
passages in Prytaneis, Nos. 97, 101, 113, 120 and in a new docu- 
ment published by B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, XVII (1948), p. 29, 
No. 13. For the restoration of the proposed legend, however, the 
bases erected by individual tribes in honor of Atticus alone ® 
provide a better model. 

In lines 19-20 the brief lacuna after the legend contained some 
version of the formula of purpose (that the Council might show 
its appreciation). The report is finished, and now the proposals 
begin. 

According to my interpretation of lines 12 ff. the decree refers 
to the first endowment to relieve a tribe of the expenses imposed 
by its annual prytany.” The endowment, accordingly, was estab- 
lished around 120 A. D. by Claudius Atticus and his rich wife 
in behalf of the tribe to which their two families belonged. At 
a later period Claudius Atticus established endowments, which 
are reflected in J. G., II”, 3597, to relieve the other tribes. The 
endowments were left to the tribes instead of the polis, because 
the expenses of sacrifices in Roman Athens largely fell upon the 
prytanizing tribe. The prytaneis paid for the sacrifices even in 


®7.G., II?, 3597 A-D. 
7In line 12 the sense els ryv [rpvravelay] is perhaps possible but of 
course cannot be restored. 
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Hellenistic times or elected a treasurer who would do so alone.® 
The endowments of Claudius Atticus were intended to relieve 
the tribes of this recurrent embarrassment in perpetuity, but 
since the Athenians became poorer than ever, it appears that on 
the death of Claudius Atticus the endowments which he left to 
the Athenians were recovered by his son Herodes, who to the 
distress of his compatriots took advantage of a legal complication 
and successfully established his claim as heir in Roman law. The 
refusal of Herodes to carry out his deceased father’s wishes is 
mentioned unsympathetically ® in a letter of Fronto to Marcus 
Aurelius, a letter datable in 140 or shortly afterwards, surely 
before it was known that Herodes would definitely be consul 
ordinarius in 148 A.D. The date of Atticus’ death is unknown, 
but he was alive around 134/5 A.D. Graindor’® with reference 
to Hadrian’s action in obtaining a senatus consultum against 
fideicommissa, the only way in which peregrini could inherit 
from Roman citizens, argues that the death of Atticus and 
Herodes’ success in frustrating his father’s intentions must have 
occurred while Hadrian was still alive. In this he is followed by 
John Day.’ In other words the endowments for the tribes would 
have ceased by 138 A.D. at the latest. The endowments to the 
tribes were announced long before the death of Atticus, but I 
presume that the reference to the endowment in the testament of 
Atticus *? is a reference, at least in part, to these already func- 
tioning endowments. 

It is surely no accident that most of the prytany catalogues 
which postdate Herodes’ recovery of his father’s gift to the 
Athenians seem to have carried prominently the name of an 
Athenian citizen who alone or with Athena Polias served as 
eponymus of the prytanizing tribe. Our datable examples begin 


8S. Dow, Prytaneis, pp. 14-15. 

° Ad M. Caes., III, 3 (Naber p. 41 = Haines, I, p. 64): dicendum est 
de filio impio et precum paternarum immemore. R. Hanslik, “ Fronto 
and Herodes Atticus,’ Opuscula philologica, VI (1934), pp. 25-33, is 
inaccessible to me. 

1°P. Graindor, Un milliardaire antique: Hérode Atticus et sa famille 
(Cairo, 1930), pp. 35-37, 71-79. 

11 An Economy History of Athens under Roman Domination (New 
York, 1942), pp. 244-246. 
72 Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, II, 1, 6. 
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late in the year 138, and they continue to the date at which our 
extant prytany catalogues cease. 

In Hesperia, XI (1942), p. 30, in a foreword to a series of 
new prytany catalogues from the Agora Excavations, I pointed 
out that the tribal eponymus, who hitherto generally had been 
confused with the priest of the tribe’s eponymous hero, was a 
patron who helped the prytaneis financially. This could be 
demonstrated by comparison with a Thasian inscription in which 
it was stated that in return for financial assistance to the corpora- 
tion the patron’s name would appear as that of the eponymus 
prominently at the head of all documents of the corporation,** 
and the eponymus was not the chief officer. Since the observation 
came too late to be of use to John Day, An Economic History of 
Athens under Roman Domination (New York, 1942), not to 
mention J. A. O. Larsen, “ Roman Greece,” An Economic Survey 
of Ancient Rome (edited by Tenney Frank), IV (Baltimore, 
1938), pp. 259-498, it is perhaps worthwhile to call attention to 
this development in the history of Athenian city finances by 
dressing a table of the Athenian tribal eponymi so far attested. 
The list as that of men belonging to the wealthier families of 


Athens has much prosopographical interest as well, although I 
shall not go into that here. The dates are given, where possible, 
by archons, for whom I have assigned the years assigned by 
Notopoulos,’* or the years and broader dates in my own table.’ 


187. @., XII, 8, suppl., No. 365, originally well published by H. Seyrig, 
B.C. H., LI (1927), pp. 219-233. 

14 J, A. Notopoulos “ Ferguson’s Law in Athens under the Empire,” 
A.J.P., LXIV (1943), pp. 44-55, with some further estimates in 
A.J.P., LXV (1944), pp. 164-165. 

15* Athenian Archons under the Roman Empire,” Hesperia, XI 
(1942), pp. 81-89. 

For Athenian inscriptions a new series of dates, by J. A. Notopoulos, 
“Studies in the Chronology of Athens under the Empire,” Hesperia, 
XVIII (1949), pp. 1-57, departs from mine at several points. I do not 
refer to the application of “ Ferguson’s Law ” about the annual rotation 
of tribes in the office of secretary, a rule the operation of which Noto- 
poulos has extended usefully into the period of the Roman Empire; the 
application of “ Ferguson’s Law” seldom does more than identify the 
exact year within the known period, for the list will probably always 
have to be set up in the old way first. Rather I have in mind real 
shifts to dates in quite different periods. For my part I cannot rely 
upon his chronological order of the aisiti catalogues; that the hierophant 
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In estimating the significance of the material presented in the 
table on p. 304, one must bear in mind that still other cases 
where the word érwvvypos is more or less preserved have not been 
cited because of the loss of the eponymus’ name. Many docu- 
ments are insufficiently preserved for a determination about the 
presence or absence of a record concerning the eponymus. How- 


and sacred herald “occupy their office for an interval of one or more 
years, then vacate it only to be reelected to it later” (op. cit., p. 23) 
seems to me a fundamental error refutable by means of J. G., II’, 3661, 
3811 and other passages. Another divergence, the most extensive, is 
relevant to our subject and must be analyzed. 

In the heading of J. G., II*?, 1832, a prytany catalogue of Hadrianis, 
the prytaneis proudly engraved the names of the emperor Alexander 
Severus, of the deified Hadrian, and of the deified Commodus to indicate 
that these three emperors had become members of their tribe (cf. 
Hesperia, XI, p. 60). In I.G., II*, 1824 and 1825, catalogues of the 
tribe Attalis to which Alexander Severus did not belong, the isolated 
word Avpy\co. in a similar position has been explained by Notopoulos 
(op. cit., pp. 37-39) as indicating Elagabalus and Alexander Severus, 
although the death of Elagabalus fully six months before the exact date 
he assigned to J. G., II?, 1825 caused him considerable embarrassment. 
There is no reason to think that Elagabalus became an Athenian citizen 
or that the Athenian tribe Attalis would have commemorated the eleva- 
tion of Alexander Severus with the word Avpyjdio. Yet Notopoulos is 
probably right in identifying the Aurelii as emperors. In my opinion, 
however, the notation must refer to the adoption of the glorious ancestry 
by Septimius Severus and Caracalla. Hence J. G., II?, 1824-26 must be 
dated between 196 and 211 A.D. 

It has not escaped me that a difficulty exists in the alleged identifica- 
tion of two ephebes with two of the prytaneis in J. G., II?, 1824. Either 
the identification is wrong or the date postulated for the archonship of 
Arabianus, that of the ephebic catalogue, would have to be changed. On 
the other hand, my date for J. G., II*?, 1824-26 removes other difficulties. 
For example, Pinarius Proculus of Hagnus, who appears as eponymus 
in I. G., II?, 1824, has been recognized (A. E. Raubitschek, Hesperia, 
Suppl. VIII [1949], p. 280) in line 11 of J. G., II?, 1796, now datable in 
186/7 A.D., where he apparently was honored for undertaking heavy 
expenses in connection with a festival. My date for J. @., II®, 1824 is 
much closer to 186/7 A.D. 

Because of his new date for J. G., II?, 1824-26 Notopoulos lowers the 
dates of I. G., II?, 1816 and 1828; because of the new date for J. G., 
II?, 1816 he lowers the date for J. G., II?, 1817; becatfse of J. G., IT’, 
1817 he lowers the date of J. G., II?, 1818 (op. cit., pp. 43-44) ; because 
of the new date for J. G., II?, 1818 he lowers the date for J. G., II?, 1783 
(op. cit., p. 42). Notopoulos has placed around 220 A.D. that whole 
group of inscriptions which used to be dated around 200 A.D. In order 
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ever, throughout the whole period after 138 A.D., only one 
case occurs of a prytany catalogue demonstrably without record 
of an eponymus: Aegeis in the dvapyia of 182/3.1* In this 
catalogue the first name, presumably that of the eponymus, has 
been erased as if the man had subsequently suffered damnatio 
memoriae. 

There are, I think, four clearly recognizable stages in the 
patronage of the tribes of Roman Athens. In the period from 
Sulla to Hadrian the tribes still counted upon finding one rich 
man in the tribe’s contingent of Councillors who were chosen by 
lot. Such a man, elected by the prytaneis out of their own 
number as treasurer, was expected to offer the sacrifices at his 
own expense, but around 20 B.C. a man was called upon to 
undertake the treasurership a second time,” and altogether the 
decrees honoring treasurers appear more rarely than one would 
expect. The system was breaking down. 

In the second period Hadrian, who did so much for Athens, 
gave no help here *® because in his day there was no problem, 


to do so he has treated the alleged identification between a prytanis (in 
I. G., II?, 1816) and a homonymous ephebe (of 154/5 A.D.) as cavalierly 
as I have done in the preceding paragraph. Among prominent persons, 
however, homonymities cannot be so easily dismissed. Now in IJ. G., IT’, 
1783, which Notopoulos dates in 221/2 A.D., the man who met the 
expenses for the tribe is Af\. Aevxcos Taddnveds. A man of the same 
name appears as eponymus of the same tribe in I. G., II?, 1792, which 
Notopoulos dates in 187/8. He claims that they are different persons, 
but I submit that they are identical. 

It remains to explain why the notation AvpyA[toc] appears on J. G., 
II?, 1825 but not on I.G., II?, 1826 which belongs to the same year. 
“In the course of G. Quintus Kleon’s archonship news of the death of 
Elagabalus reached Athens and the name Avpyd\roe was omitted,” says 
Notopoulos. Since the death of Elagabalus occurred on March 6 or 11, 
222 A.D. while according to Notopoulos’ theory the archonship of C. 
Quintus Cleon did not even begin until September 222 A.D., this 
explanation does not satisfy at all. I have another explanation in con- 
formity with my theory that the Aurelii are Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla: Septimius Severus, during an early sojourn at Athens at- 
tested by Vita Severi, 3, 7, had become an Athenian citizen of the tribe 
Attalis. I. G., II?, 1824 and 1825 are catalogues of Attalis; J. G@., II?, 
1826 is a catalogue of a different tribe (Pandionis). 

16 Hesperia, IV (1935), p. 48, No. 11. 
17 Dow, Prytaneis, No. 116. 
18 Hadrian did help the tribes of Megara (J. G., VII, 70-74). 
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thanks to Claudius Atticus. Endowments set up by Claudius 
Atticus defrayed expenses for the prytanizing tribes, but after the 
death of Claudius Atticus the endowments were recovered by his 
heir, and the Athenians were once again in an embarrassing 
position. 

The third period had already started by the latter part of 
138 A.D. and it continued through the reign of Commodus. 
Unable to return to the old system and to rely on treasurers 
elected out of the prytaneis themselves, the Athenians appealed 
to the tribal loyalty of any rich phyletes whether he happened 
to be a prytanis or not. The treasurer no longer appears, and 
the patron, even when a prytanis himself, is called an eponymus. 
It is worth noting that foreigners do not appear in the list of 
known eponymi, whereas they are common among the archons. 

In the fourth stage, that of the Severan Period, Athenian 
tribes looked for men who would contribute half or part of the 
necessary expenses, while the treasury of Athena Polias con- 
tributed the rest. Funds were harder to raise. It is noteworthy 
that Athena never received the title of the eponymous archonship 
at Athens, as so often the patron god or goddess of a Greek 
city assumed the title of the eponymous magistracy in other 
towns.’® At Athens Athena Polias became the eponymus of a 
prytanizing tribe. 

JAMES H. OLIVER. 
THE JoHNS HopKINs UNIVERSITY. 


19 L. Robert, “ Divinités éponymes,” Hellenica, II (1946), pp. 51-64. 


THREE NOTES. 


I 
Lucretius, I, 777. 


775 quippe suam quicque in coetu uariantis acerui | 
naturam ostendit mixtusque uidebitur aer 
cum terra simul atque ardor cum rore manere, 


777 atque ardor Lambinus et quodam OQ 


Lucretius here directs his polemic against the Empedoclean 
concept of four elements, and argues that, since these elements, 
according to Empedocles, retained their own “immortal” na- 
ture in concilio, nothing apart from them could be created; for 
in every object the qualities of earth, air, fire, and water would 
obtrude in varying proportion. 

Most Lucretian scholars are agreed that et quodam in OQ 
conceals a mention of the element fire, which otherwise would be 
lacking, and have therefore adopted Lambinus’ emendation atque 
ardor. Lachmann? argued that, if atque had been abbreviated 
atq., the corruption would be explicable in capital script “ toti- 
dem litteris,”’ that is, ATQ: ARDOR became ETQUODAM. The 
only recent editor not to acquiesce in this judgment is J. Martin,” 
who prints the reading of the MSS and defends it with a quota- 
tion from Aristotle, Met., A, 4, 985a: od pyv xpyrai ye [sc. 
Empedocles] rérrapouv, ws Svoiv ovat povows, mupi pev Kal? 
Tois 8 ws yn Te Kal dépt kal VdaTr. But this 
statement, which opposes fire to the other three elements con- 
joined, scarcely harmonizes with I, 775 ff. Besides, as Bailey ® 
remarks, there is little point in introducing here a doctrine 
that seems otherwise unknown to Lucretius; and it is hard to 
discern what force quodam could have. Merrill’s* atque uwapor 
has gained no acceptance, and is difficult palaeographically. 

The purpose of this note is to offer an explanation of et 
quodam somewhat more precise than “ totidem litteris.” Suppose 
Lucretius to have written atque calor. Assume that -que became 


1In his Commentarius on Lucretius (Berlin, 1850), ad loc. 

? Leipzig, Teubner, 1934, ad loc. 

37. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri VI (Oxford, 1947), II, ad loe. 
* Univ. of California Publ. in Class. Phil., III (1916), p. 9. 
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-quo * and that cal- was inverted to cla-, a fecund source of error 
illustrated by Housman from a wide range of authors in Vol. I 
of his Manilius, pp. lv-lvi.6 These mutations would result in 
quoclaor which adumbrates the corruption: cl looks very like d 
in minuscules,’ and or could have been written in ligature. At 
any rate, since guidam. in its various cases is not infrequent in 
Lucretius, guodam cum rore was the obvious correction; at- 
was modified accordingly,’® although ac might have been ex- 
pected after simul. For calor = ignis, one of the four elements, 
see I, 786 just below. For calor in the metrical position ca|lér 
see III, 247; V, 573. For simul atque followed by a word 
beginning with a consonant see IV, 319, 1041. And note finally 
the alliteration: cum terra simul atque calor cum rore manere. 


II 
Culex, 364. 


Curtius et, mediis quem quondam sedibus Urbis 
364 deuotum fbellis consumpsit gurges in unda. 


5 Cf. II, 301 uique Pontanus uiquo OQU, and an instance very similar 
to the present, II, 966 inque Q* in quo OQU. If atque was unabbreviated, 
this would be an example of the frequent confusion of e and o in 
minuscules; see E. Chatelain’s facsimiles of the Oblongus (Lugd. Bata- 
vorum, Sijthoff, 1908), p. x and of the Quadratus (ibid., 1913), p. v. 
A brief examination of the facsimiles reveals that -que (atque neque, 
etc.) is frequently unabbreviated in O, less frequently in Q. See below 
n. 9. 

®° A few exx.: Lucr., III, 255 caulas culuias, VI, 749 ipso piso; Verg., 
Aen., II, 15 instar instra, III, 158 astra asrta, IV, 438 fert fret, VIII, 72 
sancto snacto; Georg., IV, 123 tacuissem tcauissem; Prop., IV, 5, 74 
clatra caltra; Ovid, Trist., IV, 2, 33 inclusit inculsit; Sen., Phaedra, 
780 (cf. 877, 1227) cingent cingnet. 

7 Bentley, Diss. upon Phalaris, ed. A. Dyce, I (London, 1836), p. 176: 
“d being put for cl in infinite places.” See M. Ihm, Suetonius (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1907), p. xlviii, Housman’s edit. of Juvenal (Cambridge, 1931), 
ad III, 217 and p. xlv, Lindsay, An Intro. to Latin Textual Emendation 
(london, 1896), p. 83. This confusion is the basis for Gronovius’ 
emendation, Lucr., II, 1080 indice mente OQV inclute Memmi Gronov. 
(Munro). 

See J. Paulson, Index Lucretianus (Leipzig, 1926), s. v. 

®If atque was abbreviated, the resultant corruption q’claor (or in 
lig.?) would easily be taken for q?dam, or so “ emended ” to agree with 
the nearest noun rore. 

10Lachmann’s at seems the necessary correction of et OQ at V, 925; 
ef. also Diel’s apparatus at II, 1070; V, 1110; VI, 1059, 1240. 
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In these lines the writer of the Culex alludes to the legend of 
M. Curtius, recounted by Livy, VII, 6, 1-5: +4 an immense chasm 
had opened suddenly in the Roman forum, and according to an 
oracle could only be closed by the sacrifice of what the Romans 
held most dear. A young warrior named M. Curtius, realizing 
the import of the oracle, solemnly “ devoted” himself to the 
nether gods and plunged into the chasm, which closed over him. 
This spot, marshy in early historical times, was called the Lacus 
Curtius. 

In the Culez, bellis is plainly corrupt. Ellis ** and Vollmer ** 
dagger it; and no conjecture has won any general assent—e. g. 
Leo’s ** pallens, Housman’s * liwens, or telis by Ellis ** in his 
apparatus, not to mention earlier attempts. Probably inbellis 
should be read. The absorption of in (im-) by a preceding -wm 
is a very common cause of corruption: Cat., 64, 350 cum in cett. 
in om. A, cf. 8%, 3; Verg., Georg., I, 203 illum in codd. plerique 
in om. P; Aen., IV, 576 iterum instimulat cett. stimulat Mab 
Serv.; Stat., Theb., IX, 19 ferrum inmite P mite cett.; Juv., 
III, 237 uicorum inflexu cett. flexu O; similarly Plaut., Most., 
1080 (Lindsay) nummum umquam B quam cod., and Bentley 
wishing to alter patiens to inpatiens in Hor., Carm., I, 8, 4 
remarks: “ Vide um in fine uocis praecedentis et mendae uides 


11 Other sources are Val. Max., V, 6, 2; Aug., Ciu. Dei, V, 18; Oros., 
III, 5; Dion. Hal., Exe., XIV, 20-21; Cass. Dio, fr. 30. Varro, L. L., 
V, 148-50, presents the “ triceps historia ” of the legend. For a modern 
account see G. Lugli, Roma antica, I (Roma, 1946), pp. 156-57. 

12 Oxford, 1908, ad loc. 

18 Poetae Lat. Min., I (Berlin, 3rd ed. rev. by W. Morel, 1930), ad loc. 
G. Curcio, Culex-Ciris (Torino, 1928) ad loc., prints an undaggered 
text, but see Th. Birt, Phil. Woch., LI (1931), col. 1438. 

14 Culex (Berlin, 1891), ad loc. 

15O.R., XVI (1902), p. 345. 

16“ fort. telis. Dion. Antiqq. II. 42 xarafedys.” This is evidently 
mistaken, for Dion. Hal. is writing of another and less popular legend of 
the Lacus Curtius, viz., how the Sabine soldier Mettius Curtius, wounded 
by Romulus, escaped by struggling across a deep pool (Aiuvyy Baeia) in 
the forum. But Mettius Curtius was neither “ devotus ” nor swallowed 
up in the earth, as the Greek makes plain: 6 dé Kovprios rod\dka pox Ojoas 
aby xpovw owterai Te THS Aiuyyns Ta Exwv kal els Tov xdpaKa 
Cf. Varro, L. L., V, 149; this legend is rejected by Livy, VII, 6, 5-6. 
H. R. Fairclough, Virgil, II (“Loeb Classical Library,” 1924), pp. 
398-99, only confused the matter by printing Ellis’ conjecture and then 
referring it to Marcus Curtius. 
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cunabula ” (Lett. to de Veil, May 27, 1707). Here the corrup- 
tion was helped along by the fact that it resulted in a word 
superficially probable (to a scribe, at least) and did not impinge 
on the metre. But the real justification of inbellis, as of any 
emendation, must depend on the sense it makes. An illuminat- 
ing verbal parallel lies to hand in Stat., Silv., III, 5, 84: inbelle 
fretum, where Statius, with characteristic fulness, amplifies 
inbelle with the phrase torpentibus undis. That Statius had 
read the Culex is clear from several imitations,’* and especially 
from his own explicit statement in Silv., I, Praef.: Sed et 
Culicem legimus. . . . 

Speculation on why a poet selected this or that word is a deli- 
cate matter, but perhaps apposite in the present instance. The 
classic examples in Roman history of a warrior’s devotio were 
the Decii, the father in the war against the Latins (Livy, VIII, 
9), and the son in the war against the Samnites (Livy, X, 28). 
After a solemn imprecation to the nether gods each spurred into 
the opposing ranks to be slain, and thus bring destruction upon 
the enemy. It is plain from his account that Livy regarded the 
devotio of Curtius as essentially the same.1® After a solemn 
prayer Curtius mounts his horse and rides in full armor, not 
into a warlike battle line, but, so to speak, into the “ unwarlike ” 
gulf. Such a piece of preciosity would not be foreign to the 
writer of the Culex. In the Culex, then, there are overtones to 
inbellis not heard in Statius. 

With regard to prosody, it is true that the writer of the Culez 
seems to avoid elision.’® In the entire poem of 414 lines there 
are 49 instances of elision, and only four of these elisions of -m. 
But elision predominates év 0éoa of the second foot (15 times), 
the position of dewotum inbellis, and two of the -m elisions occur 
in this position (vv. 137, 393). A number of parallels may be 
observed in Vergil, Aen., I, 51, 450, 688; II, 245, 454; III, 468; 
IV, 194, ete. 


17 See Ch. Plésent, Le Culex: Etude sur VAlexandrinisme latin (Paris, 


1910), pp. 122 ff. 

18 Note the verbal parallels, and see Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. des 
Antiq., s.v. “ deuotio, II.” 

19 Plésent, op. cit., pp. 416 ff. 
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III 
Seneca, Phaedra, 1025. 


nescio quid onerato sinu 
1020 grauis unda portat. Quae nouum tellus caput 
ostendit astris? Cyclas exoritur noua? 
[latuere rupes numine Epidauri dei 
et scelere petrae nobiles Scironides 
et quae duobus terra comprimitur fretis. | 
1025 haec dum stupentes quaerimus, totum en mare 
immugit. ... 
1022-24 del. Leo, post 1026 trai. Damsté 
1025 quaerimus E querimur A totum en Peiper en 
totum 2 


A messenger relates to Theseus how a monster rose out of the 
sea and provoked the death of Hippolytus. The text, established 
by Leo *° in 1878, might be termed the modern vulgate. Peiper 
and Richter ** accept it, and Herrmann ” differs only in placing 
vv. 1022-24 after v. 1026. But if one turns to the edition of 
Gronovius,”* he will read at v. 1025: haec dum stupentes que- 
rimur, en totum mare; this was the older vulgate. The critical 
issue, therefore, and one which involves vv. 1022-24, is the lection 
of v. 1025. 

The criticism of Seneca’s dramas suffers from the same malady 
that afflicts the criticism of Statius’ Thebais and Juvenal—the 
cult of the codex optimus.** Here a prejudice in favor of the cod. 
Etruscus (E) induced Leo to deal with the text in a fashion 
violent and arbitrary. He impugns querimur (A) on the fol- 
lowing grounds, p. 203: “at quid tandem queruntur? an rupes 
latere, mare agitari, nouam insulam oriri? quae mirari certe 


207, Annaeit Senecae Tragoediae, I (Berlin, 1878), pp. 203-5; all 
references to Leo are to this work. 

21 Leipzig, Teubner, 1921, ad loc. 

22 Paris, Soc. d’édit. ‘“ Les Belles Lettres,” 1924, ad loc., after P. 
Damsté, Mnem., XLVI (1918), pp. 184-86. Others, e.g. H. Moricca 
(Torino, 1918), print Leo’s text, but without brackets. J. W. Beck 
(Mnem., XLI [1913], pp. 16-17) resorts to the absurd expedient of 
putting a question mark after fretis (v. 1024). 

23 Amstelodami, 1682. 

24 Cf. the remarks of Housman on Herc. Oet., 1175-76 in C.Q., XVII 


(1923), p. 163. 
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poterant et stupere; queri in litore securos puerile erat. ac 
mirati quidem sunt: stupentes scilicet queruntur ; at nemo simul 
queritur et obstupescit.” When Leo asserts: “queri in litore 
securos puerile erat,” he overlooks, or has forgotten about, vv. 
1017-18: nec tsta ratibus tanta construitur lues/ terris minatur, 
and vv. 1031-34: inhorruit concussus undarum globus/ soluitque 
sese et litori inuexit malum/ maius timore, pontus in terras 
ruit/ suumque monstrum sequitur—os quassat tremor; when he 
further asserts: “ at nemo simul queritur et obstupescit,” he con- 
fuses ancient sentiments with modern. Bentley made the same 
mistake in a note on Hor., Carm., I, 3, 18, where he conjectured 
rectis oculis for siccis oculis (Q). In fact the ancients commonly 
associated tears with the emotion of fear; see the examples which 
Peerlkamp ”° assembled against Bentley on Hor., loc. cit. 

Leo accounts for the rather bald quaerimus by referring it to 
the questions in vv. 1020-21; vv. 1022-24, which obtrude awk- 
wardly, he deletes as a crude interpolation, though imitative of 
Euripides, Hipp., 1207-9 and appearing in all the MSS. Since 
quaerimus is patently unmetrical as the line stands, a further 
change is necessary; so Peiper’s transposition totum en is pre- 
ferred against the unanimous witness of the MSS. This despite 
the fact that the position of en can be fixed with some precision 
in the Senecan trimeter: of 49 instances,?* 23 occur in la (= the 
first part of the first foot), 19 in 4b, 4 in 1b, 3, in 3b, but not 
one in 5b, the position of Leo’s text. This is but another indica- 
tion that the present reading of v. 1025 is incorrect. 

To sum up: objections to the sense of querimur are un- 
founded, and the reading quaerimus,?" which entails Peiper’s 


25 Amstelodami, 1862; see also O. Keller, Epilegomena zu Horaz 
(Leipzig, 1879), pp. 16-17. 

26 Based on the text of Peiper and Richter (incl. Octawia) ; Herrmann 
differs only at Tro., 58, where he reads quem for que en. The MSS 
reading of Pha., 1025, which would be another instance of 4b, is not 
counted. Figures are based on W. A. Oldfather, A. S. Pease, H. V. 
Canter, Index uerborum quae in Senecae fabulis necnon Octauia prae- 
texta reperiuntur, Univ. of Illinois Stud. in Lang. and Lit., IV, Nos. 2-4 
(1918), s.v. “en.” 

27 Forms of quaero and queror are frequently confused; cf. Pers., III, 
12, 14, and Oldfather, Pease, Canter, op. cit., s.v. “quaero.” That 
quaerimus is a corruption is also confirmed by the fact that it occurs 
in certain inferior MSS of the A class; see Herrmann’s apparatus. 
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transposition and the deletion or displacement of vv. 1022-24, 
would seem to be a corruption. Vv. 1022-24 should not be 
deleted or moved: the fear of Hippolytus’ attendants is moti- 
vated by the sudden appearance of the new and terrible (vv. 
1020-21), and the contrasting sudden disappearance of the old 
and familiar (vv. 1022-24). This is clear from v. 1025 where 
haec comprehends what precedes and depends on querimur, cf. 
Sen., Herc. Fur., 19, 63; Med., 422; Herc. Oet., 177, 215. 
V. 1025 is crucial to the understanding of the passage, and 
should read: haec dum stupentes querimur, en totum mare. 
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AMHERST COLLEGE. 


1.G., C.I.L. AND P.I.R. 


The following letter from Dr. Johannes Stroux, President of the 
Berlin Academy, was made available to the American Journal of Phi- 
lology by Professor Chester G. Starr, to whom it was first addressed. 
The editors of the Journal consider the information and request con- 
tained therein of paramount importance for all students of Classical 
Antiquity and welcome the opportunity to give them wider diffusion in 
these pages. Although at the time this editorial notice was in proof, 
postal regulations did not permit the mailing of printed matter to 
Berlin, all readers of the Journal are respectfully urged to keep Dr. 
Stroux’s request in mind against the day when such matter may be sent. 
For by complying with Dr. Stroux’s request they can express in tangible 
form their interest in the continuation of the monumental works in 
question, to which all classical scholars are so deeply indebted. 


DEUTSCHE AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN ZU BERLIN. 


3. Januar 1949 
Sehr verehrter Herr Dr. Starr! 


Das Mitglied unserer Akademie, Herr Professor Warburg, 
hatte die Giite, mir Ihre Anschrift zu nennen fiir die Mitteilung 
einer Auskunft iiber die Fortsetzung einiger Unternehmungen 
der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Ich 
freue mich, Ihnen bestitigen zu kénnen, dass unsere Akademie 
die beiden grossen Inschriftenunternehmungen 


I. Inscriptiones Graecae 
II. Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 


fortsetzt und versucht, soweit es die gegen friiher sehr einge- 
schrinkten Moéglichkeiten zulassen, beide Werke zu fordern. Die 
Inscriptiones Graecae leitet Professor Dr. Gunther Klaffenbach 
und das Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum der Unterzeichnete. 
Die Prosopographia Imperii Romani besteht weiter unter dem 
Patronat unserer Akademie, aber wir haben Professor Dr. Arthur 
Stein, Prag, der zu seiner Arbeit zuriickkehren konnte, mit der 
weiteren Bearbeitung beauftragt. Professor Groag ist wahrend 
des Krieges verschieden. Die Frage, die Herr Professor War- 
burg tibermittelte, ob die Akademie Hilfe gebrauchen kénnte und 
wie diese Hilfe sein kénnte, ist uns ausserordentlich wertvoll. 
Denn sie erdffnet die Aussicht, dass die Akademie fiir die beiden 
Arbeitsstellen wieder den so dringend notwendigen Zugang zu 
Materialien, die die Inschriften betreffen, erhilt. Sowohl das 
Gebiet der griechischen wie das der lateinischen Inschriften ist 
absolut darauf angewiesen, von allen neu gefundenen Steinen 
Mitteilung zu erhalten. Wir wiirden daher fiir jede Publikation 
von Inschriften beider Gebiete ausserordentlich dankbar sein, die 
seit 1939 herausgekommen ist. Einige wenige sind uns bereits 
in Aussicht gestellt oder zugegangen. Besonders bedeutungsvoll 
fiir unsere Arbeit sind die aktuellen Funde und Ausgrabungs- 
berichte, soweit solche schon wieder erscheinen. Wenn sich 
irgendwo der giinstigste Fall ereignet, dass uns eine fiir die 
Arbeit verwertbare Photographie einer neuen Inschrift oder gar 
ein Abklatsch zugestellt werden kann, ware das gleichfalls von 
besonderem Wert. Wir brauchen nicht zu versichern, dass wir 
zu jeder Gegenleistung jetzt und in Zukunft gerne bereit sind, 
wenn unsere Moglichkeiten auch zunachst, ganz beschrinkt sein 
diirften. Am Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum wird zurzeit der 
Index zu den Inschriften Afrikas (Band VIII) von dem Mitar- 
beiter Dr. Schubring neugearbeitet. Die neue franzdsische Publi- 
kation der Inschriften Afrikas von Merlin ist sehr dankenswer- 
terweise bereits in unseren Hinden. Beide Unternehmungen der 
Akademie haben ihre Arbeitsstelle in der Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften selbst, Berlin NW 7, Unter den Linden 8. 


In vorztiglicher Hochachtung 
Thr ergebener 


(signed) JOHANNES Srroux. 
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R. P. Winnineton-InGRam. Euripides and Dionysus. An Inter- 
pretation of the Bacchae. Cambridge University Press, 1948. 
Pp. viii + 190. 


After too many years in the doldrums Euripidean criticism, as set 
forth by Kitto, Grube, Dodds, and the work before us, vibrates anew 
with the life and zest of the days when Verrall made this dramatist 
as exciting as Shaw, as revolutionary as Ibsen: the sparkle we shall 
not see again till some Hellenist arises with the same mastery of 
witty and athletic prose. Professor Winnington-Ingram, we can see 
in the Appendix, will be disconcerted to find himself regarded as 
Verrall’s successor; but he must not underrate himself: he possesses 
more than one of Verrall’s gifts, without his waywardness. To me 
this book seems the most illuminating that has ever been written on 
the Bacchae. As a model of exposition it is well-nigh perfect, its 
candour so complete that everywhere we can either agree without 
misgiving or reject with clear understanding of the manner in which, 
and the reasons for which, the author has gone astray. He keeps 
his eye unswervingly on the subject, avoids all irrelevancies, insists 
that the drama shall explain itself. 

On its poetical and dramatic beauties he writes with charm and 
insight; on more complex themes he shows equal mastery. The god 
is not only a malicious intriguer (p. 73) but also an inescapable 
part of the world-structure (p. 146); in v. 1348, dpyas mpéze Oeods 
ody Spovotca Bporois, Euripides finally comments on the deity whom 
he “ recognised but hated” (p. 179); Dionysus’ animal side receives 
valuable and repeated emphasis (pp. 29f., ete.). The first Mes- 
senger’s speech is called (p. 89) “the centre-piece of the play’s 
design; and for displaying the poet’s insight into the religion of 
Dionysus, it is perhaps its most important feature.” The dread- 
fully precarious joy of communion with Nature in all her moods 
is described with vision and power, especially in pp. 85f. Euripides’ 
purpose when composing his play we find described fully at the 
close: he “ recognised Dionysus for the danger that he was, publicly 
in the societies of men, when he works at full strength through the 
group, and privately in the lives of individuals. The worship of 
such a god he could not commend .. . there was only one weapon 
to employ against him, which was to understand him and to propa- 
gate understanding of him.” This seems quite sound: no one will 
complain that it ignores the Bacchie joie de vivre and spiritual 
enfranchisement who realizes how much of the play and of this 
book is summed in the phrase “to understand him.” 

On Cadmus, Tiresias, and Pentheus, who merit close attention as 
showing the different ways in which the new religion affects dif- 
ferent types of men, our author dilates (chap. IV) subtly and keenly. 
Perhaps he handles best Tiresias the ecclesiastic. Concerning Pen- 
theus he writes with equal aptness: for instance, his study of the 
king’s repressed prurience could not be better done. But he seems 
mistaken in his belief (pp. 54, 59, ete.) that Pentheus is himself a 
kind of bacchant, because “the lust for power and praise” is in him 
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“the source of a Dionysiac frenzy.” On those lines we might all be 
dubbed dionysiacs, including those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. 

But two giant difficulties beset our path. First, how are we to 
understand the lyrics wherein murderous hate and rage are extolled 
in the same breath with spiritual tranquillity and innocent joy upon 
the mountains? “There is a double paradox in these Maenad 
preachers of sophrosyne, these Asiatic Hellenists” (p. 59); “ peace 
is only one phase of the emotional life of Bacchanals; the other 
phase is a fury and violence that make a mockery of their preten- 
sions to sanity and moderation” (p. 68)—and so forth copiously. 
To confound us yet more, they loudly extol traditional religion, 
although theirs is a new faith whose rejection by Thebes and her 
king they furiously denounce. How are we to make sense of people 
who pose as a blend of Holy Rollers, Wordsworth, Dacoit head- 
hunters, and Cardinal Newman? The last of these must come to 
mind when we note that their words 7d 7° év ypovw paxp® vopipov de 
gdtoa te mepuxos read like anticipation of quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus. Winnington-Ingram’s solution is most fully stated 
in pp. 38f. “The poetry has almost throughout two aspects. One 
is towards the singers . . . an adequate and beautiful expression of 
what is immediately in their minds. Of the other aspect they are 
entirely unconscious; not so the poet and the audience.... The 
poetry is so written as to involve wider relationships than the singers 
have in mind, to invoke standards, emotional, moral or intellectual, 
which are not their standards. So it may happen that the song 
contains a comment upon or criticism of the singers themselves, of 
their thoughts or emotions or way of life.” Euripides, we are to 
believe, has at length performed the miracle for which he makes 
Theseus pray (Hipp. 928 ff.) that people should have two voices, 
one to contradict the other. Still, we must accept it, for there 
seems no alternative; after all, is not the play full of miracles? 
Nevertheless, it suggests, or reinforces, strange, perhaps unwelcome, 
thoughts concerning Euripides’ own conception of a dramatist’s art 
and relation to his audience. 

Secondly, we come to the palace-miracle. Winnington-Ingram’s 
discussion of it shows him, almost throughout, a first-rate master of 
dramatic criticism. During the forty years that have elapsed since 
The Riddle of the Bacchae appeared and (at least in regard to this 
scene) received Verrall’s approval, scholars have been content to 
evade its distasteful conclusions by closing their ears to these uncom- 
promising words (v. 663): “he flung the palace in fragments to the 
ground, and all is an utter ruin.” What really happened, they re- 
port, was a comparatively mild noise behind the scenes. At last 
arrives a critic who faces the text, oiov vypwv davels rap’ ciky A€yovras 
tovs mpotepov. He makes three points. 

(i) “ The story which he [Dionysus] has to tell (. . . in the rapid 
melodramatic trochaic rhythm) has an atmosphere of its own... 
lighter and less impressive than the unseen voice and the lyrical 
responses ” (p. 83); “there is ...a phantasmagoric quality about 
the _— episode (including the narrative of the Stranger)” (p. 
182). 

(ii) What happens within the house, especially Pentheus’ attack 
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upon the bull, has symbolic meaning: “Dionysus symbolises the 
power of blind, instinctive emotion. Seek to... imprison him in 
the dark, and the result is, inevitably, catastrophic. ... The bull 
is an avatar of Dionysus.... Pentheus, as he sweats and grimaces 
and pants out his heart, is a symbol of crude asceticism” (p. 9: 
ef. pp. 84f.). Excellently put; and the bull-idea, at any rate, 1s 
incontrovertible. 

(iii) “It was a dramatic necessity for Euripides to ‘play down’ 
the palace-miracle, since if it were too overwhelming, it would make 
what follows an anti-climax” (p. 182—a summary of pp. 83f.). 
This remark is perhaps more vaiuable than any other in the book. 
For the first time all those oddities of manner that mark the scene 
are (or can be) fully explained. It now falls perfectly into place: 
the rise of excitement and horror proceeds without jolt or relaxation 
from the prologue to the awakening of Agave. 

So far, all is admirable. But now we must consider the palace- 
miracle itself—the question, that is, whether Pentheus’ house falls in 
ruin. The Appendix shows that Winnington-Ingram believes him- 
self completely opposed to The Riddle of the Bacchae on this matter 
as on others. His book far surpasses its predecessor in acuteness, 
imaginative depth, and sense of dramatic perspective: so much is 
gratefully acknowledged. Yet, though he does not realize it, he 
confirms the earlier treatment in part; and, but for an unusual 
timidity in drawing conclusions, would confirm it altogether. 

For he candidly admits “the mention of headlong collapse ” and 
boldly translates the passage: “ the Bacchie god, for further measure, 
razed the buildings to the ground!” But it is on these words, com- 
bined with the later contradiction of them, that the earlier theory 
rests: and the opponents of that theory, unlike our author, have 
perforce ignored them. Why is the god, who tells us that the palace 
lies in ruin, contradicted by the silence of Pentheus (who was inside 
it when it “fell”), of the Messengers, of Cadmus, and of Agave 
both when delirious and later when sane? Winnington-Ingram 
answers thus (p. 84) : 


“Tf, therefore [referring to the ‘ playing-down’ of this whole 
scene], neither Pentheus nor any of the characters subsequently 
refers to the wrecking of the palace, it is not a tactful reticence 
for the sake of the stage manager, nor is it the accusing finger 
of rationalism. Characters in Greek plays (as Professor Dodds 
points out) do not waste time in saying what is dramatically 
irrelevant, and the palace-miracle, regarded as an actual event, 
ceases to have any dramatic relevance as soon as the narrative 
" over. It is the symbolism which counts and which is of lasting 
effect. 


This view was stated in more general terms by Gilbert Murray long 
ago (The Nation, London, May 16th, 1908) when reviewing The 
Riddle of the Bacchae. “The Greek habit was to let each scene 
stand very much by itself, producing its own effect uninterrupted by 
references to other parts of the play. An incident or a character 
which has done its work is simply allowed to drop.” That is cutting 
the Gordian knot with a vengeance! Are we to believe that all these 
people stand or walk in front of the alleged ruins without so much 
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as a ded of surprise, annoyance, or sympathy? Winnington-Ingram’s 
remark about dramatic relevance, invaluable as comment on what 
may be called the incidental quality of the whole scene, does nothing 
to palliate a crudity so amazing. 

This censure depends of course on the assumption that Dionysus’ 
words about the collapse are true, an assumption surely absurd. But 
our commentator believes that they are true: “the inevitable explo- 
sion is symbolised . . . by a catastrophe to the palace of Pentheus ” 
(p. 82); “the Bacchic god ... razed the buildings to the ground! ” 
(p. 83); “the palace-miracle, regarded as an actual event, ceases to 
have any dramatic relevance” (p. 84) ; “ the ultimate disaster, which 

‘it is the function of the palace-miracle to foreshadow in symbol ” 
(p. 85); “. .. the obstinate unbeliever, who, if he will not ‘ believe’ 
after the palace-miracle, will surely be convinced by nothing” (p. 
88). All this means that the downfall really happens, as an event 
of the drama. (Of course no one thinks it a literal, physical, eol- 
lapse: the house falls just as genuinely as Romeo dies.) 

To be blunt, Winnington-Ingram has here involved himself in a 
hopeless muddle. And yet he has already provided himself with a 
talisman whereby he could have avoided the quagmire. Had he only 
asserted that those two lines about the collapse are of a piece with 
the cries and the “ phantasmagoriec quality ” which he attributes to 
the events inside the palace, he would have had no more trouble 
than is provided by the ecstatic hubbub rising from the Bacchanals 
outside it. This whole scene has a dream-like air: why not boldly 
conclude that the Bacchanals also are . . . dreaming, or in some 
condition analogous to dream? By a sudden benumbing of the mind, 
astonishing in so alert a commentator, he hesitates on the brink of 
that hypnotism theory advanced by his predecessor, whereby the 
situation would have been saved. Nay: he peers over the brink, and 
speaks not indeed of hypnotism but of mass-hallucination and sug- 
gestibility (what is the difference here?), which, he remarks wist- 
fully (p. 184), would “subserve a fundamental purpose of the 
Bacchae.” 

But that is the only considerable fault that Momus himself could 
unearth. One closes this memorable book with a sense not only of 
its author’s ability, learning, and other tolerably frequent merits; 
but above all, of his unusual power to treat a great drama with 
freshness and imagination. 

GILBERT NoRWooD. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


ARNOLD von Satis. Antike und Renaissance. Uber Nachleben und 
Weiterwirken der alten in der neueren Kunst. Erlenbach- 
Ziirich, Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 1947. Pp. 280; 64 pls.; 30 text 
figs. 20 fr. 

The connections between ancient and Renaissance art have been 
the object of research of many scholars. The Warburg Institute, 


formerly in Hamburg, now in London, has contributed much to the 
clarification of the problems involved. While, however, these prob- 


Ow 
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lems have been mostly treated in single monographs or in papers 
scattered in many periodicals, A. von Salis, formerly Professor in 
Heidelberg, since 1940 in Ziirich, has for the first time attempted 
the presentation of the subject as a whole in a book. This book is 
by no means a handbook or a complete and systematic survey. It 
deals in seven chapters with special sides of the problem and attains 
to a summary picture of the whole by putting together stone for 
stone as in a mosaic. 

The author lays emphasis on the fact that the relation of the 
Renaissance to ancient art was not a revival of ancient art, but a 
revival of Italian art under the influence of what the Cinquecento 
knew about the earlier period. This knowledge was limited to the 
Hellenistic and Roman art, with very little knowledge of the clas- 
sical art. Archaic art and most of the classical Greek art had not 
yet been rediscovered. Although grandiose buildings like the Colos- 
seum and the Marcellus theater were still standing, they had hardly 
any influence on the architecture in Rome, because the Renaissance 
architecture developed in Florence. Not before Bramante erected his 
tempietto in San Pietro in Montorio and then only in the Baroque 
period was a purely ancient style developed. It was much more 
Vitruvius, whose De Architectura had been rediscovered in 1414 in 
Monte Cassino and had been printed first in 1485, who influenced 
the construction of Renaissance buildings. A. v. Salis rightly men- 
tions often how literary sources just as much as the remains of 
ancient art influenced the development of Renaissance art. Greek 
gods and heroes, who now made their appearance in art, were just 
as much known from literature as from art. 

Painting, sculpture, and minor arts, on the other hand, received 
immediate inspiration from such archaeological discoveries as the 
“Golden House of Nero” in 1493 (pp. 35-60). The well-read 
scholars and artists saw at once that here had been found again the 
work of Fabullus, the court painter of Nero (Pliny, N. H., XXXV, 
120), from whose fantastic decorations the so-called fourth Pom- 
peian style developed. The study of the ceilings which were alone 
preserved in the rooms filled with earth when the house was used 
as a basement for the baths of Trajan and which were therefore 
named “ grottae,” led to the “ grotesques,” 1493-1495, in the appar- 
tamento Borgia of Pope Alexander VI, then to the Sala del Credo 
and delle Sybillae and to the Loggie, where Giovanni da Udine and 
other co-workers of Raphael changed from the sober early Renais- 
sance decorations to gay, rich and fantastic decorations. Not only 
details like miraculous flowers and legendary creatures were taken 
over, but the whole system of decorating walls and ceilings was 
changed and enriched. Pinturicchio in Santa Maria del Popolo (1505) 
and later Caravaggio and Domenichino followed the gay patterns. 
Cellini (Vita, I, 31), like Vitruvius (De Archit., VII, 5) in antiquity, 
censured this fantastic architectural painting as degenerated. 

The single pictures of the “Golden House” also inspired the 
Renaissance artists, who, however, often gave them new content. 
Thus a stucco relief showing five gods practicing archery becomes 
in a sketch by Michelangelo a crowd of men and women aiming at 
the soul (see Pls. 4-5). He was inspired not only by the picture but 
also by Lucian (Nigrinos or On the Character of the Philosopher, 
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36). The attack fails because love—Amor—, lying on the ground, 
is asleep. There are also ideas of Plato and other Greek philoso- 
phers embodied. Paris and Helen brought together by Aphrodite 
become in Perugino’s and Raphael’s Sposalizio the marriage of Mary 
and Joseph by the high priest. Lines, forms, and colors are re- 
tained, but pagan adultery has become a sacred Christian marriage. 

The influence of ancient art on the Renaissance artists is not 
always so easy to grasp. Thus in the interment of Christ, painted 
by Raphael in 1507 for San Francesco in Perugia, memories of 
sarcophagi with the death of Meleager, of the Pieta of Michelangelo, 
and an event in Perugia, when a young nobleman was carried up 
the steps of the Cathedral while dying, have been blended (pp. 61- 
73, Pls. 9-12, Figs. 4-8). 

Sometimes several ancient monuments have been used for one 

Renaissance picture. An interesting example is the battle of Con- 
stantine in the Vatican, which has used the scenes on the Arch of 
Constantine, erected soon after the battle of 312 A. D.; the Trajan 
reliefs reused on the same arch; and motifs which we know best 
from the then undiscovered mosaic of Alexander, but which are 
also well known in vases, ash urns, and sarcophagi (pp. 74-111, 
Pls. 13-22, Figs. 11-21). 
' The Renaissance like the Graeco-Roman period had interest in 
human and everyday motifs. Thus the spanking of a schoolboy, 
whom another student carries on his back, against an architectural 
background, recurs in a painting by Benozzo Gozzoli and one found 
in Pompeii. But again, this ancient picture was then unknown. Pan 
is spanked in the same way on a Roman sarcophagus, and Prudentius 
(Peristephanon, X, 696 ff.) describes the same procedure. This 
description may have inspired Gozzoli, or he may have known a now 
lost monument. In any case the same combination of harshness 
beside beauty led to similar pictures (pp. 112-123, Pls. 26-27). 

The ideal of severe boyish grace of the fifteenth century is the 
reason why the spinario, corresponding to the same ideal of a teen- 
age youth, has been imitated in exact copies, in variations, in adapta- 
tions and has also been used as accessory figure more often than any 
other ancient work of art (pp. 124-134, Pls. 28-35). It is at the 
same time an example of what an ancient figure can suffer in compli- 
cations, grotesque and bizarre distortions. 

The best examples how the discovery of ancient works of art can 
lead to the conquering of new fields are the statue groups of the 
Laocoon and the Three Graces (pp. 135-164). In both cases there 
are not only many repetitions and continuations of the motif, but it 
was also developed in more than one direction. The Laocoon group, 
found in 1506 in the Golden House of Nero, was at once recognized 
as the celebrated masterpiece of three Rhodian artists, described in 
Pliny, XXXVI, 37. It was designed, etched, imitated in marble and 
bronze, used for the minor arts, caricatured, but also adapted for a 
rising Christ by Titian (Pls. 36-40; cf. also M. Bieber, Laocoon, 
The Influence of the Group since its Rediscovery, 1942); for slaves 
and apostles originally intended for the tomb of Pope Julius II by 
Michelangelo (Pls. 41-43). At the same time there is a difference 
in conception here as well as in the head Arenberg in Brussels 
(Pl. 43a). Laocoon and his sons suffer like innocently hit animals. 
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In the slaves and in the head Arenberg the spiritual suffering has 
been enhanced. In the head even a conscious moral guilt seems to 
be expressed. Thus the similar forms express the different spirit 
of pagan antiquity and of Christian baroque. 

The Three Graces have been used by Raphael as a companion 
piece to the Dream of a Knight (Pl. 44; cf. E. Panofsky, Hercules 
am Scheidewege, Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, XVIII [1930]). 
The young knight Scipio Borghese gets the golden apples which 
Raphael has put into the hand of his Graces, as a reward, because 
like Hercules he has chosen Virtue, not Pleasure. The original dance 
motif found in the ancient group in Siena as well as in the Pompeian 
wall paintings has been retained by Botticelli in his Primavera, while 
Rubens in his Graces changed the slim dancers to his favorite luxuri- 
ous type with soft relaxed attitudes, and Niccolo Fiorentino named 
them in his medallion Castitas, Pulchritudo, and Amor, Chastity, 
Beauty, and Love (Pls. 45-48). Thus the original dance motif, also 
testified by Seneca, De Ben., I, 3, has been changed to suit the 
intentions of the different artists. A. v. Salis’ dating of the original 
group at the same time as the Laocoon, the first century B.C., is 
convincing. 

The torso of Belvedere is used as an example of the ruined state 
of the ancient works of art which served as study material for the 
Renaissance, but which nevertheless has been of the greatest effect 
and an extraordinary fruitful influence on the artistic activity of 
that period (pp. 165-189). It was probably found together with 
the bronze boxer by the same artist, Apollonios, son of Nestor of 
Athens, as recognizezd by Rhys Carpenter and recently explained 
as Amykos by Phyllis Williams Lehmann (A.J.A., XLIX [1945], 
pp. 330 ff.), an interpretation with which Rhys Carpenter has agreed 
(tbid., pp. 353 ff.), while he has rightly in my opinion given the 
name of Marsyas to the torso. The Renaissance, however, did not 
doubt that Hercules was represented. Thus he was restored as or 
adapted to a Hercules with club or, with bow in statuettes, a Her- 
cules at the crossroads between Virtue and Pleasure by the school 
of Cranach, a slave to Omphale by Rubens and a Hercules Gallicus 
in paintings and etchings (Pls. 50-52). 

The passionate and momentary movements which Michelangelo 
gave to his slaves on the ceiling of the Sixtina is certainly most 
strongly influenced by the torso, but also by Laocoon and his sons. 
The garlands which the slaves carry take the place of the snakes. 
Some of the slaves are also influenced by the figures of Dionysus 
and Ariadne and reliefs depicting their wedding. The round medal- 
lions which are attached to these garlands are taken partly from 
ancient oscilla, partly from marble tondi by Donatello, who was also 
inspired by ancient round reliefs and gems (Pls. 54-57, and Fig. 27). 
The synthesis from primary and secondary sources, however, is new 
in form and content. 

The last and most complicated, also most interesting and almost 
mysterious example is the Villa Farnesina and its ancient prede- 
cessor (pp. 190-223). The near relationship between the ancient and 
Renaissance villa on the Tiber cannot be explained by imitation or 
direct inspiration. When Raphael and his collaborators were com- 
missioned by Agostino Chigi to decorate his casino neither knew the 
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ancient predecessor. The many parallels which have been found 
are due to the similar spirit of the time. The sensual life of the 
period of Antony and Cleopatra, who also had a villa near the Tiber, 
and that of the rich banker Agostino Chigi were related to each 
other, and therefore the similar spirit has produced a similar art. 
In both houses the ceilings have become the firmament, heaven on 
earth. Pictures of the sun, of the stars and personifications of cele- 
brated stars are found in both. In both many birds and winged 
mythological creatures indicate the heavenly atmosphere. Not the 
early Farnesina was used but probably the Astronomy of C. Julius 
Hyginus, which was printed in 1475, and Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
which describes so many changes of human beings into birds. From 
Apuleius (Metamorphoses, IV, 28-VI, 24) comes the story of Amor 
and Psyche, which is used for the two scenes of the judgment of 
the gods and the wedding of Amor and Psyche on the ceilings 
(Pl. 53) and the story of the two lovers in the spandrels, the wedge- 
shaped spaces above the window arches directly below the ceiling. 
Only the stories which are laid in the sky are represented, while 
the stories which take place on earth or in the nether world were 
executed later in the Castello del’Angelo by a pupil of Raphael (see 
Pl. 59 and Fig. 29). Many of the motifs are ancient, thus the way 
Jupiter embraces Amor and Venus directs his arrow. The many 
cupids which fill the space may have been inspired by such epigrams 
as Anthologia Plan., IV, 215, printed in 1494, but of course are also 
seen everywhere in ancient wall decorations (see Pl. 60) and other 
monuments, like the marble base in Paris, formerly in Verona (Fig. 
30; ef. Rodenwaldt, Goethes Besuch zu Verona, Winckelmanns- 
Programm, Berlin, No. 102 [1942], pp. 18, 24 and 34, tailpiece). 

The architectural frame in the Chigi Farnesina with the many 
vistas through open porticoes, doors, and windows, the protruding 
and receding columns are related to the second or architectural style 
as represented by the ancient Farnesina, the villa of Boscoreale, and 
parts of the Mystery Villa Itemgin Pompeii, and again in the picture 
by Sodoma of the Wedding of Alexander and Roxane, based on the 
description in Lucian, Herodotus or Aetion (cf. Pls. 61 ¢-d and 64). 
The crown which Alexander extends to Roxane has its parallel in 
the crowning of Aphrodite in the ancient Farnesina (Pl. 63a). Like 
Sodoma, so also Raphael drew inspiration not only from ancient 
monuments, but also from literature. Thus his triumph of Galatea 
(Pl. 62a) in the Chigi Farnesina is based on Apuleius (Jet., IV, 
31 ff.) where Venus drives over the sea in a shell. Raphael’s immedi- 
ate source may have been Angelo Poliziano, Giostra, vv. 118 ff., where 
the drive of Galatea is described, and this in turn is built on Philo- 
stratus, Imagines, II, 18, where a picture with Galatea and the 
Cyclops is described; cf. also the picture in the House of Livia on 
the Palatine, Pl. 63b. Raphael did not copy any existing picture, 
but he created new paintings peculiar to his own spirit, which was 
akin to that of antiquity. The ancient idea of “Love is all” 
dominates in both villas. 

Thus the author concludes with the assertion that nowhere in the 
Renaissance do we find simple reproductions, except in secondary 
accessories. Motifs are used with changed meaning. These bor- 
rowed motifs are not used like foreign bodies, but they appear as the 
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natural results of similar trends of thought and similar ideas. The 
great artists of the Renaissance found in ancient architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting what they longed for: greatness and clarity. 

There is very little in this excellent book which one would want to 
change. I would not call the figure behind Constantine the Great 
on the Arch of Constantine Roma, for she is Virtus (p. 82 and 84, 
Pl. 13; see M. Bieber, “ Honos and Virtus,” in A.J. A.. XLIX 
[1945], pp. 25-34, Figs. 7-10). I would not eall the figures on 
the Boscoreale Frescoes the family of the Antigonides, for they 
are Romans (p. 98; see M. Bieber, Review of Religion, II [1937], 
pp. 10f.). But these are minor points. The author and the pub- 
lisher, indeed Switzerland, may be congratulated at the occasion of 
the appearance of this and many other outstanding books in the 
German language. Paper, print, and illustrations are of the first 
rank. Again there is a minor wish: I dislike the distribution of the 
plates in the text. It is indeed sometimes troublesome to compare 
the illustrations with each other and with the text. Example: The 
Minerva in the judgment of the gods, Pl. 53a opposite p. 169, is 
compared to the Minerva on the Volta dorata on Pl. 59b opposite 
p. 185, and both are discussed on p. 201. It seems to me better to 
assemble all plates at the end of a book. But the finding is made 
easier by the list of illustrations, pp. 273-280, which together with 
the list of abbreviations, p. 233, and the rich but concise footnotes, 
pp. 234-272, adds to the usefulness of the excellent book. 


MARGARETE BIEBER. 
CouUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Vuapimir Georaiev. Die Sprachliche Zugehorigkeit der Etrusker. 
Sofia, Universititsdruckerei, 1943. Pp. 102. (Jahrbuch der 
Universitat des Heiligen Kliment von Ochrid in Sofia, Bd. 
XXXIX.) 


Georgiev’s highly polemic efforts to establish the Indo-European 
character of Etruscan have been adumbrated in a number of his 
previous works, all largely inaccessible to American scholars because 
of communication difficulties during the war (particularly, Die 
Sprache der Etrusker [Sofia, 1938], and Das Schicksal der Indo- 
germanischen O-Deklination im Etruskischen [Sofia, 1941]). The 
present little work may be regarded as a bold, ingenious, but none- 
theless completely ineffectual attempt to resolve this bitterly con- 
tested issue. Georgiev, in effect, tries to confute those who deny an 
Indo-European ancestry for Etruscan by attacking what has always 
been regarded as their most impregnable bastion, the Etruscan 
numerals and relation-words. Of the numerals, Cortsen once wrote 
that “numeralia ...eo addidi consilio, ut omnibus probarem, 
linguam Etruseam inter linguas Indogermanas, ut vocantur, haben- 
dam non esse.” Similar statements have often been made in the past 
about the relation-words (with the exception of Etr. nefts “ nepos ” 
which many investigators have considered a borrowing from Lat. 
nepos). The underlying assumption of both Georgiev and his op- 
ponents is the perfectly sound empiric formula that numerals and 
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relation-words have in time past constituted the best criterion for 
determining if a given language can be counted as Indo-European. 
With this thesis, at least, no one can quarrel. 

But there is much more that is questionable in the particular 
methodology employed by Georgiev in interpreting the Etruscan 
inscriptions. Using, like most of his more recent predecessors, both 
an etymological and a combinatory approach, he differs from them 
in leaning more heavily on etymological deductions and in using 
such deductions as the basis for an Etruscan historical phonology 
which is itself made the starting point for still further etymological 
proposals. Georgiev admits (p. 14) that “ dabei ist eine Art circulus 
vitiosus unvermeidlich,” but defends himself by arguing that such 
a method has always proved fruitful in Indo-European comparative 
studies: a few incontrovertible etymologies have served to establish 
sound laws, whence in turn have sprung less obvious etymologies. 
The dangerous weakness of this argument is the disappearingly small 
number of Etruscan words which can be satisfactorily etymologized 
as Indo-European with anything like the inevitable finality of a 
hundred reliable equations one might select at random from Walde- 
Pokorny’s Indo-European dictionary. There is no escape, then, from 
the conclusion that the etymologies assumed as “ Stiitzpunkte” (e. g. 
Etr. tur “give” compared to Gr. ddpov “ gift”) are too frail to 
sustain the sound laws deduced from them; they are merely guesses, 
more or less plausible, and their assumption implies a continuous 
petitio principit. 

Georgiev’s sound laws, by which Indo-European was allegedly 
converted into Etruscan, naturally presume widespread sound shifts. 
The fact that equally complicated equations must be set up to fit 
Armenian into the Indo-European phonological system is not, how- 
ever, despite Georgiev’s special pleading (p. 33), an argument to 
prove or disprove his theories of Etruscan origins. 

To another claim of Georgiev’s, equally devoid of logical or 
probative force, more attention should be paid, for it lies at the 
core of much current etymological speculation: Georgiev insists (p. 
16) that only an Indo-European language “ lisst sich sprachwissen- 
schaftlich als indogermanisch nachweisen.” He suggests that scoffers 
should try to provide the Basque numerals, for example, with Indo- 
European etyma. The speciousness of this reasoning is twofold. 
First, we are very often in ignorance of the exact meaning and the 
phonetic values of an Etruscan word. This same difficulty besets 
Hittite and so-called “ Anatolian” etymological ventures (Hitt. 
mahlas, for example, seemed at first blush to mean “apple tree” 
and thereby to furnish such a close parallel to Lat. mdlus “ apple 
tree” that Cuny even advanced this etymology as a proof that the 
base *mdlo- extended beyond the Mediterranean basin; other investi- 
gators, more daring still, maintained that mahlas had preserved in 
exemplary fashion a laryngeal element which in mdlus had disap- 
peared, leaving behind only a trace in the vowel lengthening; subse- 
quently, Ehelolf established the meaning of mahlas as “ vine branch,” 
destroying with one shrewd blow both theories and the etymology). 
The second factor which renders Etruscan etymologies peculiarly 
suspect is the Etruscan merging of voiced and voiceless stops; the 
result is to multiply the number of possible equations for any given 
word, thereby reducing the probability of any particular etymology. 
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Here again the same phenomenon has been equally disastrous in 
weakening the authority of Hittite etymologies: since Hitt. tamais 
“other” can also appear as damais, a presumed Indo-European 
base in t- or d- is equally probable, and by the same token equally 
improbable. Where the number of variables has been so increased, 
a seasoned Indo-European etymologist could with little difficulty 
turn out sound laws and phonetic equations sufficient to interpret not 
only Basque, but also Cherokee or Tagalog, numerals and relation- 
words as Indo-European. 

There is no need to emphasize this point by discussing in detail 
Georgiev’s somewhat bizarre etymologies of the relation-words (one 
may cite Etr. sey “filia” from IE *dhughatér, without rehearsing 
the linguistic legerdemain by which this result is achieved). For the 
numerals, it seems worthwhile to note that while the famous Tos- 
eanella dice contribute the first six numerals, they by no means 
guarantee which is which. F. Slotty’s attempt to discredit the 
“ Wiirfelgesetz” (Archiv Orientdlny, IX [1937], pp. 382 ff.) attests 
at least that such wide divergence still exists among Etruscologists 
concerning the correct arrangement of the numerals that any hy- 
pothesis which dogmatically insists upon a particular ordering of 
these names is built upon the sand. 

Georgiev’s conclusion (p. 15) is that Etruscan is an Indo-European 
language belonging to the “ Pelasgian-Luwian ” branch of the family, 
somewhat influenced by Hittite and Thraco-Phrygian; after the 
Etruscans had migrated from Asia Minor to Italy, he adds, so much 
was adopted from Greek and Italic that the greatest difficulty in 
Etruscan studies is to separate inherited from borrowed elements. 
How difficult this can be may be seen from Georgiev’s attempt to 
derive Etr. nefts directly from an IE *nepot-s (a form without the 
lengthened grade of Lat. nepds from *nepdt-s); it is instructive to 
compare an almost exactly parallel attempt made long ago by 
Norbert Jokl (Linguistisch-kulturhistorische Untersuchungen aus dem 
Bereiche des Albanischen, pp. 17-28) to prove that Albanian nip 
“ grandchild, nephew ” was inherited from Indo-European, not bor- 
rowed from Lat. nepds. Inescapably, the invocation of sound laws, 
justifiable for a language as relatively well-known as Albanian, is 
more than presumptuous in a language the very interpretation of 
which is mainly conjecture. 

There will not be many readers who will acquiesce in Georgiev’s 
overly enthusiastic etymologies—he admits himself that some are 
improvable and others even false. Furthermore, it is most unlikely 
that Georgiev or his predecessors (e.g. Vetter, Etruskische Wort- 
deutungen [ Vienna, 1937]), despite their ingenuity, have or will have 
enough purely factual evidence to demonstrate with reasonable cer- 
tainty the Indo-European character of Etruscan. More sanely, Paul 
Kretschmer, although he believes Etruscan to be “ indogermanoid,” 
has observed in the most recent revision of his famous Sprache (in 
the Spanish version, Introduccién a la Lingii‘stica Griega y Latina 
[Madrid, 1946], p. 227) that “so many and such important di- 
vergences with reference to Indo-European . . . do not permit us to 
introduce Etruscan with any assurance into the group of the Indo- 
Kuropean languages.” 


GorDON M. MEssING. 
AMERICAN LEGATION, 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 
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H. P. L’Orange. Apotheosis in Ancient Portraiture. Oslo, H. 
Aschehoug and Co. (W. Nygaard), 1947. Pp. 156; 97 text figs. 
25 N. Kr. (Instituttet for Samenlignende Kulturforskning. 
Publikasjoner: Serie B, XLIV.) 


Dr. L’Orange is well known already for a book, Studien zur 
Geschichte des spédtantiken Portraéts, and for a large number of 
articles both in Symbolae Osloenses and in other learned periodicals, 
mainly upon late imperial art and sculpture; in this admirable 
volume he breaks new ground and goes back to the Hellenistic Age. 
The title indicates sufficiently well the nature and scope of his study; 
it is concerned with the mode of representing in ancient art inspired 
rulers and leaders, and as might be expected a new artistic type 
appears to begin with the official portraiture of Alexander the Great. 
The King’s head, turning and lifting up its eyes to take in (as it 
were) the divine commands, with its open mouth and leonine waves 
of hair, established a new fashion and standard, which lasted for 
centuries. Lysippus, who was the first to depict this passionate 
upturned gaze to Heaven of Alexander, left a powerful impress by 
his work on the thought and mind of succeeding generations. No 
Hellenistic ruler could fail to be influenced by the memory and 
traditional representation of that daemonic man, and this is evi- 
denced by the portraiture of subsequent monarchs. Certain fea- 
tures of this type, according to L’Orange, become standard pattern 
for the inspired ruler in contact with the gods: parted lips, upturned 
gaze, large and lustrous eye, a wealth of hair rising in a great wave 
above the forehead and curling down around the nape of the neck— 
all these elements, some of them deriving from traditional beliefs 
found already in Homer, were felt to be fitting in representing an 
inspired leader, whether he be ruler, statesman, general, or sage. In 
this review I do not propose to deal with the Hellenistic Age or 
discuss archaeological detail, but confine myself to giving some 
account of the development of this type in the Roman Imperial 
Age (as L’Orange sets it out), and to adding some observations 
thereon. 

From the Hellenistic East this inspired-ruler and saviour-type 
invaded Rome, for the artists who were commissioned to design coins 
or to carve statues were in the vast majority Greeks, and naturally 
worked in the idiom that was most familiar to them. On coins of 
the late republic both Scipio Africanus and Pompey the Great are 
shown with a typical Hellenistic heavenward gaze: the caduceus that 
accompanies Scipio, the trident and dolphin that accompany Pompey, 
hint at their being under the protection and in close contact with 
some patron god, Mercury or Neptune. It is worth noting that both 
these representations are subsequent to the death of their subject; 
the Scipionic coins were struck about 90 B.C., the trident and 
dolphin type was struck by Sextus Pompeius in Sicily between 
38-36 B.C., so that a definite “ propaganda” purpose may be in- 
volved (but see later, p. 331). It was not for nothing that Pompey 
arrogated to himself a title that the world had so far reserved for 
Alexander, or that his admirers at the time of his third triumph 
deliberately lowered his age to 34 (Plutarch, Pomp., 46) so as to 
equate him more closely with the world-conqueror. 
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So we reach the Principate, and here (though L’Orange does not 
stress it) we may pause to remark on the significance of the por- 
traiture of Augustus. Some portraits of him in the Hellenistic type 
have survived from the early years of his reign,1 but after that 
Augustus (I think consciously) preferred to be represented both on 
coins and in statues as a Roman citizen, whether statesman or gen- 
eral, now addressing his people, now praying on their behalf, but 
never in the complete guise of a Hellenistic monarch. Statues and 
busts reveal a man “ pietate gravem ac meritis ” a la romaine. 

From this Augustan decision, which Tiberius was bound to follow, 
the first breakaway occurs (L’Orange suggests) with Nero: accord- 
ing to our author the year of transition, as revealed both by literary 
sources and in portraiture, is 64. Down to that date Nero had been 
constitutional; after it coins depict him with a great wave of curls 
above his forehead, and hair flowing over the nape of the neck,— 
that is in imitation or reminiscence of the Hellenistic monarch type. 
Suetonius (Nero, 51) notes this changed mode of hair-dressing with 
extreme disapproval; Nero was “ pudendus.” Here I would merely 
add that our habit of thinking in political categories, “ constitu- 
tional” or “despotic” or “ god-monarchical,”’ may blind us to 
another serious cause of discontent against Nero; he was not only 
becoming unconstitutional or un-Augustan, he was “ going Greek,” 
and the average Roman Senator or centurion was by no means 
inclined to accept the Greeks as better types of humanity (cf. 
Persius, III, 77 ff. and V, 189 ff.). Nero’s open admiration—and 
worse still, practice—of Greek art, must have been exasperating in 
the extreme to national pride. 64 is the year when he appeared in 
public as citharoedus, and thereafter he steadily progressed along 
the phil-Helleniec path. To the examples which L’Orange cites— 
appearances as Nero-Helios, Nero-Apollo, etc..—we may add Nero’s 
recruiting for his Eastern expedition of six-footers to be incor- 
porated in a phalanx Alexandri Magni (Suetonius, Nero, 19).? 

Assuredly, if L’Orange’s interpretation of the coins and busts of 
64 and after is correct it adds much to our understanding of Nero. 
The other emperors whose representations show signs of this tend- 
ency are, as we might expect, Domitian, Commodus, Severus, Cara- 
calla, and Gallienus. But with the latter comes a change: whereas 
Commodus was Hercules Romanus Severus’ gaze turns not so much 
towards Greece as to Africa and Egypt, and one of his statuary 
types recalls strongly the Serapis of Bryaxis; this accords well with 
an emperor whose huge Septizonium (as L’Orange reminds the 
reader) was so oriented “ut ex Africa venientibus suum opus occur- 
reret,” and who raised a white marble tomb to Hannibal. Gallienus’ 
types show much the same characteristics, but by now new motives 


1See O. Brendel, I[konographie des Kaisers Augustus, pp. 41 ff. 

*It is perhaps worth stressing this point, that it was the “ Greekness ” 
rather than the unconstitutionality that was unpopular; when Nero 
assumed the pose and pomp of a Persian King, in receiving and invest- 
ing Tiridates, the populace seem to have been pleased by this parade of 
power and magnificence. Since writing the above paragraph a review of 
L’Orange’s book by Dr. Jocelyn Toynbee in J. R.8., XXXVIII (1948), 
p. 160, has convinced me that the style of hair-dressing on the coins 
represents Nero ready for public and stage performances, in fact Nero 
artifex and not Nero basileus. 
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are beginning to emerge, as for example the hair parted in the 
middle and flowing down in symmetrical locks on either side of the 
parting. Constantine, if we may trust Eusebius (Vita, IV, 15) 
ordered that his gold coins should bear a representation of him 
“looking upwards with an intense gaze like a man praying.” This 
leads the way to a fresh development, in which the eyes—as windows 
of the soul—receive more and more emphasis, until by the fifth 
century they are the most prominent part of the whole head.* So, 
while Lives of saints and sages speak of the radiance and lustre of 
their eyes, or the powerfulness of their gaze, statuary reveals “a 
peculiar modelling of the eye and the parts surrounding it,” indicat- 
ing visibly that “the spiritual vision is developed to a specially 
high degree.” ¢ This notion of the inspired gaze of the “ pneumatic ” 
or spiritual man L’Orange illustrates by several examples, including 
an astonishing colossal portrait head of the fifth century from the 
Ostia Museum, a portrait-bust from Ephesus where the head itself 
is almost rectangular (dAiyou rerpdywvov, as Damascius writes of 
Isidore), so that all attention is focussed on the eyes, and an icon 
of bishop Abraham of Bavit in Egypt. This marking-out of the 
eyes continues in later representation of evangelists in manuscripts 
of the Gospels,—and, we might add, in various Anglo-Saxon Gospel 
books. But this holds good not only for holy men: large and lumin- 
ous eyes manifest the divine power of the great ruler, as seen first 
in Alexander, and in the fourth century in the well-known porphyry 
bust of an emperor (?Licinius), and in the colossal heads of Con- 
stantius II and of Valentinian I. This develops into the fixed gaze 
of the immobile emperor, statuesque in his majesty, and in this con- 
nection L’Orange recalls the famous passage in Ammian (XVI, 10) 
describing the attitude of Constantius II as he drove into Rome.® 
Much though I agree with L’Orange’s general view I must remark, 
in passing, that I cannot believe that Tiberius was imitating Eastern 
or Hellenistic monarchical traditions when he was accused of walk- 
ing cervice rigida et obstipa (Suetonius, Tib., 68); his reserve and 
taciturnity could be, and was, mistaken for arrogance or pride, but 
it was Claudian pride not Persian. A short section on the Emperor 
and his God brings this fascinating study to a conclusion. 
Fascinating it may truly be termed, both for its general thesis 
and for the immense knowledge not only of ancient art but also of 
ancient texts and literature that L’Orange displays. I think it pos- 
sible that he overstresses resemblances occasionally, but that may 
be simply that his observant and well-trained eye can discern more 
than the non-archaeologist; occasionally too I find myself disagree- 
ing, as e.g. over Tiberius. But I have no doubt of the truth and 
importance of his general thesis, the more so that it connects so 
closely with the literary and historical tradition. Once more we are 


’ Lucian (Timon, 54) remarks on the terrific glance of the would-be 
philosopher Thrasycles; but a certain amount of Thrasycles’ make-up, it 
should be noted, is based upon Socrates, as the word fpev@véuevos betrays. 

*L’Orange calls attention here to S. Eitrem’s treatment of a famous 
passage in Ammian, XXI, 14, in an article in Symb. Oslo., XXI (1942), 
esp. pp. 63 ff. 

5T have dealt with this passage, as illustrating imperial deportment 
deriving from Eastern tradition, in J. R. S., XXXVII (1947), p. 34. 
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led back to the towering figure of Alexander the Great, and to the 
lasting impact it made on the ancient world. Once more we find 
that the imitators of the Hellenistic monarchie style are Nero, 
Domitian, and Commodus, and that the reign of Gallienus initiates 
a change. Typical too is the rejection of that style (after a short 
trial) by Augustus. Most impressive also is the long life of some 
of the visible concomitants of the great or holy man, the gratia vultus 
of St. Paternus or St. Germanus (p. 29); the flowing long hair of 
medieval kings; the way in which the emperor and his god of pagan 
times is transmuted into the emperor crowned by God in the early 
Midele Ages.? And here I must express the hope that Dr. L’Orange’s 
book dealing with the continuing existence right down into modern 
days of various forms, ceremonies, and symbols, Fra Antikk til 
Middelalder, at present accessible only in Norwegian, will be trans- 
lated and made available in an English version, for it would be 
extremely valuable to students. 

No one who is interested in the social and religious history of the 
ancient world can afford to neglect this book, for there is so much 
to be learnt from it. In concluding, however, I should like to raise 
two topics. In an earlier paragraph I mentioned (as L’Orange did) 
propaganda: this term has in recent years acquired so sinister a 
connotation of calculating deception that its use in discussing ancient 
history may mislead. Emperors such as Nero or Caracalla were not 
out to delude their subjects, and I think it is safe to say that they 
believed in the characters (whether divine or human) which they 
assumed. Nero took his art and his voice extremely seriously, and 
the equation Nero-Helios or Nero-Apollo (whatever its precise mean- 
ing) implies genuine religiosity. Similarly we must not imagine 
Caracalla saying to himself or to his courtiers “ How can I best 
persuade these Greeks and Easterners to join enthusiastically in a 
war against Parthia? I know; let’s pretend to be Alexander redi- 
vivus, that’ll get them.” Just as in his celebrated Constitutio Anto- 
niniana the Roman emperor declares how gratified the Roman gods 
will be by the enormous increase in the number of their worshippers, 
so Caracalla, ¢iAaAc~avdporaros, saw himself as both inspired by and 
copying Alexander, and here once again the great Macedonian has 
left his impress. 

My second observation is general, too. There is a slight danger 
attaching to the interpretation of ancient works of art, which is the 
unconscious assumption that a given symbol, once established, might 
convey for centuries the same meaning and message, and that a 
spectator gazing upon a statue would apprehend that symbol with 
all its accumulation of meaning. Yet, if we may take an analogy 
from language, just as metaphors can fade and become so much a 
part of everyday speech as to be employed eventually without any 
realisation that they are (or were) metaphors, it looks as though 


* From English history we might add St. Cuthbert elevating his eyes 
to heaven when he sees ih a vision the disaster at Nechtansmere in the 
year 685 (Vita Anon.,, IV, 8). 

7On p. 129 L’Orange reproduces a colossal head from Berlin, usually 
thought to be Frederick II, “crowned with the ruler’s diadem of 
antiquity, and with the familiar features of the divine ruler of that 


time.” 
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symbols themselves, however full of meaning at first, may become 
stereotyped and eventually meaningless. Words themselves undergo 
strange changes: a Minister at the head of a department probably 
does not repeat to himself each morning, as he confronts business 
for the day, that his title means “a servant,” and behave accord- 
ingly. In language we can observe today how words and phrases 
that suited the eighteenth or nineteenth century seem to be losing 
something of their pristine strength and in consequence are replaced 
by newer formations; so in statuary and portraits the full “ Hellenis- 
tic-monarch ” type is replaced by the intense gaze of the fourth cen- 
tury, until (as L’Orange has shown) the eyes alone remain as the 
expressive part of the face in the fifth century. I put forward this 
suggestion with some diffidence, merely to stress the need for caution 
in interpretation. But a scholar of the learning and eminence of Dr. 
L’Orange needs no such caution; he is to be congratulated upon a 


most notable book. 
M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 


St. JoHN’s CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


A.-J. Festuciire, O. P. Liberté et civilisation chez les Grees. Paris, 
Editions de la revue des jeunes, 1947. Pp. 127. (Initiations, 


XIV.) 


“Le propos de cette collection est d’offrir aux jeunes gens et aux 
jeunes filles, une présentation succincte, mais précise et sérieuse, 
d’un certain nombre de questions dont la solution intéresse leur vie 
spirituelle ou leur culture profonde.” So we are told on the inside 
of the back cover of this small volume, one in a series edited by 
A.-M. Carré and A. Bourgeois. 

We are presented with four essays, only the first and longest of 
which, “ De la liberté chez les Grees” (pp. 1-74), was previously 
unpublished; it developed from a lecture given in 1945. Here, in 
three chapters, Festugiére traces the idea of liberty in Hellas and 
finds that, politically, it is bound to democracy, delivery from the 
tyranny of a master or masters, freedom to live as one wishes. “ Il 
n’y a pas de liberté vraie sans participation au gouvernement” 
(p. 32). He is led, therefore, to follow the rise of democracy at 
Athens and to show how its excesses caused its decline. 

Even under democracy, however, men are slaves to law and this 
is all that conserves a true freedom for the citizens. With the fourth 
century the philosophers, viewing the sad spectacle of a corrupt 
democracy in Athens, took up the problem of the delicate balance 
between democratic government and other, more or less attractive, 
forms. Plato, in particular, merits praise for perceiving how quickly 
the self-styled protector of the people (i. e., the demagogue) becomes 
a genuine master. 

After Alexander the freedom of the Greek city-state, which had 
always been held essential to the freedom of the individual, dis- 
appeared. For it the Stoics and Epicureans substituted an inner 
freedom which might bring with it a personal sense of peace and 
satisfaction. To corroborate his argument Festugiére adds (pp. 
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68-74) a select list of illustrative passages from Epicurus and the 
Stoies. 

In 1942 Festugiére published an essay entitled Communauté et 
histoire (Presses Universitaires de France), which is here reprinted 
in two parts, “Communauté et cité greeque” (pp. 75-95) and 
“ Communauté et Romanitas”’ (pp. 97-108). In five brief chapters 
the author shows how, originally, the good life to the Greek was 
inextricably associated with the polis, and how later this “ com- 
munauté civique ” expanded into the idea of “ civilisation,” an idea 
which looked beyond the polis and came, partially under Alexander 
but especially under the Romans, to comprise the civilized world. 
It is not difficult to link the Roman conception, which had been 
anticipated by Greek philosophers, with Christian thought. “ C’était, 
en somme, la résurrection du vieux concept de cité tel que l’avaient 
entendu Platon et Aristote, mais devenu infiniment plus riche et plus 
humain puisque la cité comprenait maintenant des hommes de tout 
pays, de toute race, dont le lien n’était plus la naissance et le sang, 
mais une commune éducation” (p. 98). 

The fourth and concluding study, “ Autarcie et communauté dans 
la Gréce antique” (pp. 109-126), was first published in 1944 under 
the title Communauté et bien commun (Librairie de Médicis). It 
concerns the efforts of the particularistic polis to achieve self- 
sufficiency, material and moral. The Greeks failed, for even their 
unions, whether empires or federations, were unable to secure uni- 
versal peace and justice; consequently they met disaster. It was 
left to Rome to eliminate racial and national consciousness, and to 
substitute the notion of a world-wide civilized community; “ Rome, 
la Rome impériale, mais surtout la Rome chrétienne, accomplit cet 
achévement ” (p. 126). In the words of the poet, Urbem fecisti 
quod prius orbis erat (p. 102). 

The book has been thoughtfully written and carefully prepared. 
I have only one mild protest that is worth recording, and that is 
against the traditional credit granted to Solon (e.g., p. 9) as a 
pioneer of democracy. His basic aim was economic prosperity; his 
method was the institution of political stability. That he failed to 
produce the latter and that in practice the demos possessed no power 
either in the ecclesia or in the heliaea is amply proved by what we 
know of Athenian politics in the generation following Solon. 

There are few mechanical errors: spelling errors on pp. 10 (“ esea- 
lavage”) and 25 (“Initiattons”); wrong accent on p. 38 (n. 4); 
notes 1 and 2 are transposed on p. 39; untidy reference on p. 51 
(n. 1). 

The quality and vitality of this book must not be measured by its 
brevity. It is satisfying to realize that, at a time when France lay 
prostrate beneath Hitler, a classical scholar of Festugiére’s attain- 
ments had the courage not only to prepare these essays but to pub- 
lish some of them. For the heart of Festugiére’s study deals with 
the antithesis between true freedom and the tyrant who enslaves 
the people under the guise of protecting them (cf., e.g., p. 50). 

There is no doubt that Festugiére understands the tragedy of the | 
Greeks; more than that, he recognizes that we today are confronted 
by exactly the same problem, the same reluctance to see beyond the 
individual state. He puts it well and his words are worth quoting 
at length: 
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“Tl n’y a qu’une solution possible, qui est de restreindre |’auto- 
nomie, notamment sur le point de décider, par droit absolu et sans 
contréle, de la paix et de la guerre. L’idée de confédération entraine 
nécessairement celle d’arbitrage. Ce droit d’arbitrage dévolu au 
synédrion risque, & son tour, de n’étre qu’un vain réve s’il ne s’accom- 
pagne d’un vrai pouvoir fondé, dans la pratique, sur une force 
matérielle. Qu’advient-il, en effet, si ’un des Etats en litige refuse la 
sentence des arbitres? I] faudra la lui imposer. ... Mais l’exemple 
de la Gréce est 14: pour n’avoir pas appris 4 s’unir, les cités grec- 
ques s’effondrérent; parce qu’elles ne voulurent jamais sacrifier la 
moindre parcelle de leur liberté, elles finirent par la perdre toute. 
C’est un grand enseignement ” (pp. 119-120). 

Yes, the lesson of Greece is bitter, powerful, timeless. It is unfor- 
tunate that a book so wise and so beautifully written as this cannot 
be circulated among our own young people. 


F. McGrecor. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


H. T. Bossert and Hatet CampBet. Karatepe. A Preliminary 
Report on a New Hittite Site. Istanbul, 1946. Pp. 15; XVI 
pls. Piasters 35. (Faculty of Letters of the University of 
Istanbul. Publications of the Institute for Research in Ancient 
Oriental Civilisations, No. 1.) 


The subject of this interesting bilingual booklet, the last eight 
pages of which consist of an English translation of the Turkish text 
filling pages 1-7, is Karatepe on the Ceihan River, a site, previously 
unknown, about 100 kilometers due north of Alexandrette-Iskenderun. 
When exploring in 1945 the region between Kayseri (Mazaka) and 
the Gulf of Issus, Professor Bossert of the University of Istanbul and 
several members of his staff heard for the first time rumors about a 
supposedly Hittite lion relief carved on a rock in the mountainous 
region northwest of the well-known sites of Zincirli, Sakcegézii, and 
Gercin, but were unable to check this information. However, when 
surveying this region once more in February 1946, they successfully 
located the sculpture in question on the wooded elevation of Karatepe 
in the neighborhood of the town of Kadirli. The monument turned 
out to be a base of black stone which showed a relief of “ two lions 
held by a standing man.” As the back of the human statue, which, 
having been thrown from its base, is now headless, bore a well pre- 
served Old Aramaic inscription of 20 lines (not yet translated), it 
could not be doubted that a further exploration of Karatepe promised 
equally important finds, to be compared to the famous reliefs, statues, 
and Old Aramaic inscriptions of the ancient kings of Sam’al, which 
von Luschan unearthed at Zincirli and Gerein. A quick provisional 
examination of Karatepe confirmed this impression at once through 
the discovery of a number of inscribed and sculptured stone frag- 
ments, among which a “ Hittite” hieroglyphic inscription deserves 
mention. Classical scholars will learn with interest that the authors 
conclude the tentative inferences they have reached by comparing 
their new material with other finds from the same region with a 
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statement, in my opinion not sufficiently substantiated, to the effect 
that the Greeks are likely to have taken over the “ Phoenician ” 
script from “the Aramaicised Hittites” of Southern Anatolia, and 
not directly from the Phoenicians. 


Juuius Lewy. 
Hesrew UNION COLLEGE. 


Sir D’Arcy WENTWORTH THOMPSON. A Glossary of Greek Fishes. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 302. 


This volume is a companion to Sir D’Arey Thompson’s A Glossary 
of Greek Birds, the first edition of which was published over fifty 
years ago and a new edition as recently as 1936. The latter has 
long been a stand-by for scholars, and his Glossary of Greek Fishes 
undoubtedly will find a place beside it on the shelves of many 
students of ancient literature. 

Probably no scholar of our generation has been so well qualified 
to produce such a book as Sir D’Arcy Thompson, who combined 
rich classical scholarship with accurate zoological knowledge. Unlike 
Hans Gossen, who has long displayed a special interest in Greek 
fish names, he was cautious and conservative in his identifications. He 
very rarely pushed conjecture beyond the limits of the evidence, much 
preferring, when the data were meagre or confused, simply to say 
that the fish is unknown or to suggest a general rather than a 
specific identification. The fruit of his painstaking research on 
Egyptian fish names appears in this volume, in many instances clari- 
fying the meaning of obscure Greek fish names. 

One minor weakness of the book is that Romance survivals of the 
ancient fish names, which in some instances make it possible to fix 
the meanings of Greek terms more precisely, have not been fully 
utilized, apparently because the literature on them was not given 
due consideration. This is an inference from the treatment of indi- 
vidual Greek fish names, for there is no bibliography. 

It is regrettable that the scope of the book was not broadened to 
include Latin fish names. The Greek nomenclature of fishes is so 
closely intermeshed with the Latin that it is almost impossible to 
consider the former apart from the latter. Sir D’Arey Thompson’s 
awareness of this situation is reflected not only in the frequent cita- 
tion of Latin equivalents and discussion of Latin names in relation 
to the Greek, but the occasional separate listing of Latin names for 
which there are no specific Greek equivalents, such as alausa, 
alburnus, ambicus, and ancorago. 

Since obscure Greek names of unidentifiable fishes oceurring only 
once or twice in such authors as Oppian, Aelian, Hesychius, and 
Cyranides are listed, it appears that Sir D’Arey Thompson intended 
to make his list complete. If so, the following should have been 
included: Bdpaé (Hesychius), évvvyin (Numenius, apud Athenaeus, 
VII, 304e and 327f), Opvuis (Hesychius), (Hesychius), 
kdAawa, (Hesychius), xoorns (Diphilus Siphnius, apud Athenaeus, 
VIII, 357a; Hesychius, s.v. xoorias), xvvoyAwooos (Epicharmus, 
apud Athenaeus, VII, 288b; 307¢; 322f), rAapwos (Oppian, Hal., 
III, 399; Hesychius), podAovpis (Hesychius, s. v. worXovpides; Nicander, 
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apud Athenaeus, VII, 321 a), (Epicharmus, apud Athenaeus, 
VII, 321 a), wjrodes (Hesychius), riyyav (Hesychius), zopdipiov 
(Hesychius), zupovvres (Mnesitheus, apud Athenaeus, VIII, 358 c), 
oeAdyuas (Hesychius), orpovéds (Aelian, Nat. An., 14, 3), ovaprov 
(Hesychius), rpoyds (Pliny, N. H., IX, 166; Polemius Silvius, 16, 
10), prou7An (Sim. Seth, p. 118 Langk.; Schol. Oppian, Hal., I, 97), 
and (Hesychius). 

Typographical errors are few. The following may be noted: 
ancorago (p. 14): “ Schuchard ” for “ Schuchardt ”; dvOias (p. 15): 
“four of Oppian’s three kinds ” for “ three of Oppian’s four kinds ”; 
yAdus (p. 47): “Strabo xviii” for “ Strabo xvii”; éyyeAus (p. 60) : 
“(Lago di Garda), Plin. 1. ¢.” for “Plin. ix. 75”; @vvvos (p. 88): 
“ Guoraptxos . . - Diose. ii” for “ Diose. ii. 31 W.”; xjros (p. 114): 
“ Archestr. ib. 490 b 9” for “ Archestr. 7b. 301. f; Arist. H. A. 490 
b 9”; xi@apos (p. 114): “ Plin. xxxii. 11” for “ Plin. xxxii. 146”; 
kiyAn (p. 116): “ Ctenilabrus” for “ Crenilabrus”; Xerdwrds (p. 
148) : “ Boulanger ” for “ Boulenger ”’; and rpwxrns (pp. 271-272) : 
“Tsid. orig. xii. 66” for “ xii. 6. 6.” Under zodvrovs (p. 208) Apiec. 
ix. 422 is quoted in error for Athen. 341. e. 

There are occasional inconsistencies. For example, on p. 48 he 
twice cites the same passage of Aristotle (H.A. 508 b 20), first 
stating that the yAatcos has many pyloric caeca, then that it has a 
few caeca. On p. 80 he refers the reader to rpirouoy for further 
data on the @dvvos, but has no article on the former. On p. 223 he 
implies that Latin orbis and orbella are synonyms of jduBos, which 
he identifies as the turbot, but on p. 185 he identifies orbis, orbella 
as probably one of the globe-fishes. On p. 289 he says that the 
brackish-water zeAwpides of Xenocrates, xxvi, cannot be identified, but 
on p. 194 he identifies them as probably mussels. On p. 49 he 
identifies the yAvxupapis as Venus verrucosa, but on p. 289 as Tapes 
decussatus. 

One slightly exasperating feature is that significant data on a fish 
name are occasionally found, not under the pertinent term, but under 
a different one. For example, on p. 53 he casually says that simo 
becomes a name for the dolphin in Latin, but on pp. 237-238 on 
ainos he does not mention this development. On p. 16 under dv6ias, 
to which no cross-reference is given, there is information on the 
Avcos not found in the article on that name on p. 152. On p. 196 
under zépxn he cites dios as an epithet, but fails to include this 
reference under doAias on p. 4. On p. 197 under zépxn he cites 
dvxida from Speusippus, apud Athenaeus, 319 b and conjectures that 
it is a f. 1. for épvOpivov, but on p. 278 under givxns he makes the 
same citation without conjecture. 

The index is incomplete and contains some errors. The following 
are the result of random sampling: Tetrodon: p. 279, not p. 289; 
add pp. 185 and 280; Bagrus: omit p. 65; Boutargue: p. 112, not p. 
118; Sea-mouse: discussed on p. 280, but not indexed; Scallop: add 
p. 289; Perch: add p. 194; Orea: add p. 186. 


ALFRED C. ANDREWS. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI. 
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